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Let's  leave  the  hardware  where  it  is. 

Introducing  the  software-based 
VoIP  solution  from  Microsoft.  It's  a 
whole  new  way  to  look  at  telephony. 

As  it  turns  out  that  important 
move  to  VoIP  isn't  about  ripping  and 
replacing  or  big,  upfront  costs.  That's 
because  it's  no  longer  about  hardware. 

It's  actually  about  software. 

That's  right.  Keep  your  hardware— 
your  PBX,  your  gateways,  even  your 
phones.  Add  software.  Software  that 
integrates  with  Active  Directory,* 
Microsoft*  Office,  Microsoft  Exchange 
Server,  and  your  PBX.  Simply  maximize 
your  current  PBX  investment  and  make 
it  part  of  your  new  software-based 
VoIP  solution. 

Because  what  you  have  is  good. 
What  you  have  with  the  right 
software  is  even  better.  Learn  more 
at  microsoft.com/voip 


Your  potential.  Our  passion.’ 
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■  NEWS  DIGEST 

8  SAP  admits  that  ser- 


advice  on  providing  IT  sup¬ 
port  for  the  iPhone,  even  if 
the  device  is  more  yuppie 
biing  than  business  tool. 

■  FEATURES 
17Alistof10  people  in 
IT  who  have  mattered 

-though  you  may  not 
know  why -over  the  past 
40  years.  (Hint  One  of 
them  coined  the  temi  "data 
warehouse"  in 1990.) 

20  The  10  most  impor¬ 
tant  IT  products  of  the 
past  four  decades.  These 
products,  such  as  IBM's 
System/370,  changed 
everything. 

21  Products  of  the  past  40 
years  that  not  only  didn't 
live  up  to  their  hype,  but 
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40th  Annivi 
Specif  Ed 


Random-Access 

Memories 

Computerworid  executive 
editor  Mitch  Betts  remembers 
the  IT  industry  stories  - 
the  flops,  computer  glitches 
and  quirky  inventions  - 
that  won't  make  it  into 
the  history  books. 


A  pair  of  Computerworicfs 
earliest  subscribers  miss 
the  days  of  worry-free 
security  and  elegant 
engineering  but  look  back 
happily  on  long  careers  in  a 
held  with  a  bright  future. 
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lition 

Computerworkfs 

rounder  40 


40  young  innovators. 
What  we  discovered  was 
a  diverse  group  of  next- 
generation  IT  leaders  who  a 


I  EDITOR  S  NOTE 


Don  Tennant 

Thank  You 


ALMOST  EXACTLY  a  year  ago,  I  received  an  e-mail 
from  a  longtime  reader  who  took  the  time  to  do  some¬ 
thing  that  neither  I,  nor  most  of  the  rest  of  us,  make 
nearly  enough  effort  to  do.  He  wrote  to  say  thanks. 
He’s  in  the  same  position  the  rest  of  us  are  in:  It’s  hard  for  him 
to  find  enough  hours  in  the  day  to  get  everything  done,  so  the 
days  are  long  and  downtime  is  at  a  premium. 

ress  —  is  one  that  all  of 
us  value  and  appreciate  a 
great  deal. 


“Late  in  the  day,  — 
ally  around  6:00  p.m.,  I’ll 
pick  up  the  latest  issue  of 
Computer-world  that  has 
been  dropped  on  ray  desk 
and  quickly  scan  through 
it,"  he  wrote.  “After  40 
years  as  an  executive  in 
technology,  I  sparingly 
pick  a  few  interesting  ar¬ 
ticles  that  I  can  relate  to 
and  fast-read  those.” 

He  went  on  to  share 
the  fact  that  he  does  find 
himself  slowing  down 
with  certain  articles  and 
that  something  I  had 
written  in  one  of  my  edi¬ 
torials  about  some  of  my 
own  experiences  struck  a 
chord  with  him. 

“Your  story  resonated 
with  me,  and  in  my  par¬ 
ticular  place  in  life,  made 
me  feel  better  about  what 

1  I  am  doing,”  he  wrote. 

:  “Thanks." 

I  got  the  sense  that 
he  wished  he  had  more 
time  to  do  a  lot  of  things, 
including  reading  Com- 
puterworld,  without  feel¬ 
ing  so  rushed.  And  yet 
here  he  was,  taking  those 


precious  minutes  to  com¬ 
pose  an  e-mail  to  thank 
someone  he  had  never 
ven  met. 

That  e-mail  meant  a 
>t  to  me,  and  it  occurs  to 
je  that  there’s  no  better 
occasion  than  our  special 
40th  anniversary  issue 
to  follow  my  correspon¬ 
dent’s  example. 

So  on  behalf  of  all  of  us 
here  at  Computerworld, 
rd  like  to  thank  you  for 
your  readership.  The 
opportunity  to  learn 
from,  deliver  informa¬ 
tion  to  and  engage  senior 
IT  professionals  —  an 
influential  constituency 
that  has  an  incalculable 
impact  on  global  business 
and  the  world’s  economic 
and  technological  prog- 

■  The  opportunity 
to  team  from,  de¬ 
liver  information  to, 
and  engage  senior 
IT  professionals  is 
one  that  ail  of  us 
value  and  appreciate 
a  great  deal. 


While  I’m  at  it,  ad¬ 
ditional  thanks  are  in 
order  on  the  occasion  of 
our  inaugural  issue  in  a 
magazine  format. 

The  business  deci¬ 
sion  to  switch  to  the  new 
size  —  a  decision  driven 
by  the  savings  in  print¬ 
ing,  paper  and  postage 
costs  —  required  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  fast-paced 
redesign  that  took  a  near 
superhuman  effort  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  most 
talented  individuals  in 
the  publishing  business. 
While  it  is,  unfortunately, 
impossible  for  me  to 
acknowledge  them  all 
here,  I  at  least  want  to 
publicly  thank  the  two 
people  who  led  the  effort: 
executive  editor  Mitch 
Betts,  who  spearheaded 
the  project;  and  award¬ 
winning  design  director 
Stephanie  Faucher,  who 
created  a  look  that’s 
fresh  and  distinctive,  yet 
unmistakably  Computer- 


world.  Let  me  know  what 
you  think  about  the  work 
they’ve  done. 

By  the  way,  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  that  same, 
longtime  reader  took  the 
time  to  e-mail  me  again 
to  send  his  best  wishes  as 
we  moved  to  the  maga¬ 
zine  format. 

“I’ve  been  a  reader 
of  Computerworld  for 
perhaps  37-38  years,  and 
I’ve  been  there  from  the 
huge  tabloid  in  the  early 
days  to  this  new  format," 
rote.  Noting  that  he 
enjoys  reading  the  print 
edition,  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  new  format 
will  increase  its  longevity. 

“Like  that  old  IBM 
backup  system  (No.  2 
pencil),”  he  wrote  opti¬ 
mistically,  “the  paper  for¬ 
mat  may  make  a  come¬ 
back  someday.” 

Maybe,  maybe  not. 
What’s  certain  is  that 
we  have  a  constantly 
expanding  opportunity 
to  learn  even  more  from 
you,  deliver  even  more 
information  to  you  and 
engage  you  even  more 
productively  online.  Our 
Web  site’s  enormous 
popularity  will  enable  us 
to  keep  doing  what  we 
do,  and  to  keep  doing  it 
better,  regardless. 

So  thank  you  for  that, 
too.* 

Don  Tennant  is  editor  in  chief 
o/Computerworld.  Contact 
him  at  don_tennant@ 
computerworld.com. 


Chickens  are  hypnotized  by  drawing  a  line  in  the  dirt  over  and  over. 


They  find  it  hard  to  step  past  the  obvious. 

But  you  can.  With  proven  business  intelligence  and  analytic  software  fnWSAS. 


O 


www.sas.com/chickens 


§sas 
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Newest  Windows  Server 
2008  Beta:  Only  IIS  Is  New 

Even  though  IIS  is  the  only  major  addition 
in  the  latest  Windows  Server  beta,  the 
new  Server  Core  role  has  interesting  imp*- 
cations  lor  IT  managers  who'd  Hke  a  Web 

appliance  but  also  want  strong  systems  man- 

Pandemic  Planning  Isn’t 
A  Priority  in  the  U.S. 


Who  Should  Oet  an  iPhone? 

A  Unisys  survey  renreab  that  deployment 

of  innovative  products  Bta  the  iPhone  can 

enhance  revenue  and  productivity,  but  you 


:  Hands  On:  Ruby  on  Rails 


End-to-end  enterprise  reliability. 

Fujitsu  PRIMEQUEST  Servers.  Proven  reliability  to  span  your  enterprise  needs. 


Fujitsu  PRIMEQUEST  servers  reflect  our' vast  mainframe  experience  as  well  as  our  deep  commitment  to  reliability. 
With  up  to  32  Intel®  Itanium®  2  Processors  each,  these  powerful,  enterprise-class  servers  will  drive  your  costs  down  by 
using  server  consolidation  to  bridge  the  gap  between  Microsoft®  Windows®  or  Linux®  applications  and  mainframe-class 
scalability,  performance,  and  reliability.  Go  to  us.fujitsu.com/computers/reliability2  for  more  information. 


SYSTEM  MIRROR 

LOWER  TOO 


FUJITSU 


Itanium*  2 

inside" 


Dual-core. 
Do  more. 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  ARE  INFINITE 


■  NEWS  DIGEST 

SECURITY 

Rogue  DBA  Steals, 
Sells  Personal  Info 

CALL  IT  A  CASE  of  hiring  a  pears  that  the  companies 

Check  Services  Inc.  unit. 

The  database  adminis¬ 
trator  has  since  been  fired, 
and  Fidelity  National  has 
filed  a  civil  complaint  in 
a  court  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Fla.,  against  him  and  the 
companies  that  received 

fox  to  guard  the  henhouse.  that  bought  the  information 
Fidelity  National  Infor-  have  used  it  mainly  to  send 

mation  Services  Inc.  said  marketing  solicitations  to 

last  week  that  a  senior  the  affected  individuals, 

'  the  stolen  data,  seeking  its 
return.  Fidelity  National 
said  it  also  is  "encouraging 
immediate  prosecution’’  of 
the  DBA  by  law  en- 
IH  forcement  authorities. 

Short 

lakes 


VA  Report  Spreads 
Blame  for  Data  Loss 


AN  IT  WORKER  at  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
didn't  property  secure  data  stored 
on  an  external  hard  drive  that 
was  lost  or  stolen  In  January, 
and  he  then  initially  lied  about 
the  scope  of  the  data  breach, 
according  to  a  June  29  report  by 
the  VA's  inspector  general. 

But  the  79-page  report  also 


blamed  officials  at  the  VA's 
medical  center  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  for  letting  the  worker 
access  “vast  amounts"  of 
information  that  was  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  projects  he 
was  working  on.  In  addition. 


.  \  /  that  the  agency  take  “appro- 

1  1/  priate  administrative  action" 

~y  against  the  worker  in  question, 

put  in  place  for  securing  data  who  is  classified  as  an  IT  spe- 
on  external  drives.  cialist,  and  the  top  two  officials 

The  Iomega  drive,  which  has  at  the  Birmingham  facility.  The 
yet  to  be  recovered,  contained  report  also  called  on  VA  CIO 


Social  Security  numbers  and 
other  personal  data  on  more 
than  250,000  veterans  and 
1.3  million  medical  providers. 


Robert  Howard  and  the  under¬ 
secretary  in  charge  of  the  agen- 
;  cy's  medical  facilities  to  create 
new  data  security  policies  and 


VA  Inspector  General  George  upgrade  existing  on 
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Rogue  DBA  Steals, 
Sells  Personal  Info 

CALL  IT  A  CAS*  of  hiring  a  pears  that  the  companies 

fox  to  guard  the  henhouse.  that  bought  the  information 
Fidelity  National  Infor-  have  used  it  mainly  to  send 
mation  Services  Inc.  said  marketing  solicitations  to 

last  week  that  a  senior  the  affected  individuals, 


The  database  adminis¬ 
trator  has  since  been  fired, 
and  Fidelity  National  has 
filed  a  civil  complaint  in 
a  court  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  against  him  and  the 
companies  that  received 
the  stolen  data,  seeking  its 
return.  Fidelity  National 
said  it  also  is  “encouraging 
immediate  prosecution”  of 
_  the  DBA  by  law  en- 


Short 

Takes 


>  light  after  a  retailer 
lat  uses  Certegy’s 
heck  authorization 
srvice  reported  a 


VA  Report  Spreads 
Blame  for  Data  Loss 


AN  IT  WORKER  at  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
dkfeiT  property  secure  data  stored 
on  an  externa!  hard  driva  that 
was  lost  or  stolen  in  January, 
and  he  then  initially  Nad  about 
the  scope  of  the  data  breach, 
accordfctg  to  a  Ana  29  report  by 
the  VA's  inspector  general. 

But  the  79-paoe  report  aho 


Mamed  officials  at  the  VA's 
medical  canter  in  Birmingham. 
Aia„  for  letting  the  worker 


the  scope  of  the  projects  he 
was  working  on.  In  addition, 
the  directors  of  the  canter  were 
taken  to  task  for  not  ensuring 
that  proper  safeguards  were 


The  Iomega  drive,  which  has 
yet  to  be  recovered,  contained 
Social  Security  numbers  and 
other  personal  data  on  more 
than  250,000  veterans  and 
1.3  million  medical  providers. 

VA  Inspector  General  George 
Opfer's  report  recommended 


that  the  agency  take  “appro- 

against  the  worker  in  question, 
who  is  classified  as  an  IT  spe¬ 
cialist,  and  the  top  two  officials 
at  the  Birmingham  facility.  The 
report  also  called  on  VA  CIO 
Robert  Howard  and  the  under¬ 
secretary  in  charge  of  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  medical  facilities  to  create 
new  data  security  policies  and 
upgrade  existing  ones. 

-  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 


■  NEWS  DIGEST 

MOBILE  &  WIRELESS 

Many  iPhone  Users 
Are  Forced  to  Hold 

IAIN  GILLOTT  waited  in  the  cessful  iPhone  activations  in 

Texas  heat  to  buy  an  iPhone  less  than  10  minutes, 
on  June  29.  the  day  Apple  "I  have  talked  with  count- 

Inc.'s  much-ballyhooed  mo-  less  customers,  all  of  whom 
bile  device  went  on  sale.  But  have  had  no  problems  get- 
then  it  took  him  47  hours  to  ting  set  up,”  said  Jeffrey  Ka- 
activate  his  new  phone.  gan.  an  independent  analyst 

First,  Gillott.  a  wireless  in  Atlanta.  "Actually,  I  think 

technology  analyst  at  IGR  we  all  expected  the  mad 


BETWEEN  THE  LINES  By  John  Klossner 
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BETWEEN  THE  LINES 


By  John 


ns  shortly  after  the 
e  went  on  sale.  AT&T 
mere  transferring  their 


U.S.  Firm  Closes 
Office  in  Imia 


of  the  city's  low  wages  and  its 
strong  pool  of  talent 
"  Bangalore  wages  have 
just  been  growing  like  crazy, " 
which  ■destroyed  the  ROI"  that 


Shah  predicted  that  other 
companies  with  offshore 
operations  will  face  similar 


Deadline 
Looms  Over 
Passenger  Pact 

BRUSSELS -Critics  of  an 
agreement  allowing  European 
airline  passengers'  personal 
data  to  be  shared  with  U.S. 


The  latest  pact  calls  tor  pas¬ 
sengers  to  provide  19  different 
types  of  information,  including 
their  names,  credit  card  detail: 
and  travel  Itineraries.  The  U.S. 
currently  collects  34  pieces  of 
data  from  passengers. 


TeiefdnicaSA  €152  mil¬ 
lion  (S207  million  U.S.)  for 
overcharging  competitors  for 

band  services  in  Spain.  The 


HOW  TO  EXPECT  THE  UNEXPECTED 


Quick,  take  a  snapshot.  Suddenly  part  of 
your  IT  infrastructure  is  inaccessible.  What 
happens  to  your  business? 


SunGard's  advanced  recovery  solutions 
help  get  you  back  up  and  running.  Fast 
We  provide  extensive  options  to  fit  your 
exact  requirements,  from  tape  or  disk 
backup,  to  data  replication,  mirroring, 
hotsites,  mobile  solutions  and  more. 


Meet  your  objectives  with  confidence. 

For  over  28  years,  through  2,100  recovery 
situations,  we’ve  delivered  a  100%  success 
rate.  With  solutions  that  achieve  precise 
recovery  timeframes,  locations  and 
data  points. 


And  you  can  maintain  that  control  as  your 
business  evolves.  With  access  to  some 
of  the  most  extensive  data,  system  and 
network  resources  available  anywhere. 
Reach  higher  levels  of  Information 
Availability,  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
building  the  infrastructure  yourself. 

The  right  solution  for  today.  Strong 
preparation  for  tomorrow.  Let  SunGard 
show  you  how  to  expect  the  unexpected. 


;  pared;. 


NOW  MY  OPERATING 
SYSTEMS  CAN  TOO. 


XabilityI 


Novell.  Microsoft 


ANNIVERSARY  SPECIAL  EDITION 


Offbeat  recollections  of  40  years 
of  the  computer  world  By  Mitch  Betts 


10  PEOPLE  ~1 
IN  IT  WHO 

[1 

MATTERED 

M 

PAST  40 
I  YEARS (BUT 

Iyou  w  I 

[know  why)J 

The  megasUrs  in  the  IT  industry  ovar 
the  past  four  decades  are  easy  to  name. 

The  accomplishments  of  Bill  Gates.  Steve  Jobs. 
Scott  McNealy.  Larry  Ellison,  Linus  Torvalds  and 
others  are  well  known.  But  clearly  there  have 
been  many  more  who  have  helped  turn  IT  from 
the  narrow  back-office  operation  of  yesteryear 
into  the  ubiquitous  corporate  necessity  it  is  to¬ 
day.  Computerwortd  has  come  up  with  a  short  list 
of  those  who  deserve  broader  recognition 
for  ITs  global  success.  -  MARK  HALL 

WHO:  Carol  Bartz 
WHAT/WHERE:  Executive  chairman. 

Autodesk  Inc. 

WHY:  Changed  a  sleepy  vertical  application 
company  into  a  diversified  $1.5  billion  software 
industry  powerhouse.  She  became  president. 
CEO  and  chairman  of  Autodesk  in  1992  after 
rising  through  the  ranks  of  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  and  Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 


WHO:  John  J.  Cullinane 
WHAT/WHERE:  Founder. 
Cullinet  Software  Inc. 

WHY:  Creator  of  the  pack¬ 
aged  software  market  and  first 
pure  software  company  to  go 
un  a  Super  Bowl  ad. 


WHO:  Whitfield  Diffie 
WHAT/ WHERE:  Chief  security  officer.  Sun 
WHY:  Co-inventor  with  Martin  Heilman  of  public- 
key  encryption  software,  with  the  publication  of 
the  paper,  “New  Directions  in  Cryptography.' 

WHO:  Bill  Inmon 

WHAT/WHERE:  CEO.  Inmon  Data  Systems  Inc. 
WHY:  Coined  the  term  'data  warehouse"  in 
1990  and  is  considered  the  father  of  the 
$28  billion  industry. 

EWHO:  H.  Ross  Perot 

WHAT/WHERE:  Founder. 
Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 
and  Perot  Systems  Corp. 
WHY:  Iconic  business  maver¬ 
ick  who  blazed  trails  to  deliver 
IT  services  to  corporate  users. 

eWHO:  Jon  Postal 

WHAT/WHERE:  Director, 
computer  networks  divi¬ 
sion.  University  of  Southern 
California's  Information 
Sciences  Institute 

WHY:  Helped  create  and  document  numerous 
standards  and  protocols  for  the  Internet,  includ¬ 
ing  TCP/IP.  SNMP  and  DNS. 


'f 


WHAT/WHERE:  Co-founder. 
Software  Arts  Inc. 

WHY:  Invented  the  electronic 


WHAT/WHERE:  Bell  Labs  fellow 
WHY:  Developed  the  C  programming  language, 
the  foundation  for  the  portability  of  Unix  to  dif¬ 
ferent  hardware  systems. 


Iroduction  of  VisiCalc  in  1979. 
Dne  factor  in  VisiCalc's  demis 
was  advice  horn  a  lawyer  not 
lo  patent  the  program. 

WHO:  Edgar  (Ted)  Codd 
WHAT/WHERE:  IBM  fellow 
WHY:  Father  of  the  relational 
iatabase  with  his  seminal  1971 
taper,  ‘A  Relational  Model  of 
Data  for  Large  Shared  Data 
Banks.'  Codd  died  at  the  age 
)f  79  in  2003.  leaving  behind! 
FI3  billion  market. 


Ramac.  In  1979.  he  founded 
Seagate,  which  gave  us  the 
5 1/2-in.  disk  drive  that 
helped  fuel  the  PC  revolution 


40TH  ANNIVERSARY  SPECIAL  EDITION  ■ 


PEOPLE  S  CHOICE 


isoft  Bob 


The  paperle; 


world  was  covering  debates  about 
whether  radiation  from  “Video  display 
terminals"  caused  health  problems, 
whether  data  entry  workers  were  labor¬ 
ing  in  sweatshop  conditions  and  whether 
computerization  was  “de-skilling”  jobs. 


■  liMn:  It  was  an  undeniably  bi  Kant  idea 
back  in 1996  to  launch  66  sateWes  and  Ink 
lham  with  mash  technology  lor  routing  cate  to 
and  from  any  pok*  In  fa  world.  But  Mkrm’s 


great  that  the  slightest  hint  that  some 
government  action  could,  in  a  worn-case 
scenario,  reduce  privacy  was  a  big  deal. 
Hearings  were  held,  headlines  ensued, 
hands  were  wrung.  In  January  1978,  the 

an  $850  million  IRS  computer  system 
because  of  fears  that  it  would  threat-  J 
en  the  privacy  rights  of  US.  citizens.  ” 

Back  then,  there  were  passionate 
discussions  about  computer  ethics  and 
the  need  for  computer  professionals  to 
be  good  stewards  of  the  information 
entrusted  to  them.  Today,  there’s  little 
protest  over  no-fly  databases,  govern¬ 
ment  data  mining,  computer  tapes  dis¬ 
appearing  from  trucks  and  behavioral 
tracking  of  the  Web  sites  we  visit. 

Until  recently,  computer  profession¬ 
als  have  generally  seen  themselves  as 
upbeat  problem-solvers,  confident  that 
anything  is  possible  given  enough  time 
to  code  it.  That  confidence  has  been 
shaken  in  the  past  few  years,  thanks  to 
cost-cutting,  layoffs,  skimpy  raises  and 


BK-  wortt-d -mouth  campaigns. 

So.  why  did  11  flop?  One  reason 

ii^^^Fwas  the  supposed  inaccuracy  ol 
the  handwriting  recognition.  Still 
^^befrw  it  faded  away  in  1998.  the  New¬ 
ton  had  paved  the  way  lor  today*  PDAs. 


But  when  I  read  the  profiles  of  the  next 
generation  of  IT  leaders,  which  appear 
later  in  this  special  report,  I  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  their  understanding  of  the 
challenges  ahead.  Their  dedication  to 
battling  complexity,  improving  secu¬ 
rity  and  cutting  energy  consumption 
—  plus  their  recognition  that  technol¬ 
ogy  has  its  downsides  —  give  me  hope 
that  the  best  of  IT  is  yet  to  come.  ■ 
Batts  joined  Computerworld  in 
June 1984.  He  can  be  contacted  at 


All-Time  Best 
Error  Message 
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["THE  TOP  10 
PRODUCTS 
OF  THE  PAST 
40  YEARS 


Forty  year*.  Thousands  of  IT  products. 

Many  of  them  made  a  huge  difference  for 
technology  professionals,  and  they're  fondly 
remembered.  But  only  a  tew  truly  transformed 
IT  -  and  how  IT  people,  users  and  businesses 
did  their  work.  Here  are  10  IT  products  that 
changed  everything.  -  FRANK  HAYES 


o  IBM  Systom/370:  In  1964,  with  its 
System/360  mainframe.  IBM  promised  that 
customers  wouldn't  have  to  rewrite  their  soft¬ 
ware  when  they  bought  the  next  version  of  the 
machine  -  it  would  be  compatible.  That  was 
a  revolutionary  concept.  In  1971.  the  S/370 
kept  that  promise  and.  in  the  process,  sealed 
the  doom  of  IBM's  mainframe  competitors.  Of 
course,  that  never-have-to-rewrite  compatibility 
also  created  the  Y2k  problem. 


■  Apple  Mac- 

Eintosh:  In  1984,  the 
1  Mac  transformed 
users' expectations  of 
.  — *  how  friendly  comput- 

bp  ers  should  be.  The 

result:  mice,  graphical 
interfaces,  plug-and-play  peripherals  and  a 
knockoff  from  Microsoft  called  Windows. 

■  SAP  H/3:  Remember  when  data  process¬ 
ing  departments  built  their  own  financial  ac¬ 
counting  software?  Starting  in  1992.  SAP  A6 
wiped  out  the  need  to  maintain  all  that  code 


■  Salesforce.com:  Soft- 
t  ware  as  a  service  proved  out. 
I  If  SAP  offered  "buy  instead  of 
I  build."  in  1999  Salesforce.com 
offered  ■rent: 


■  Linux:  And  if  Salesforce.com  is 
“rent;  Linux  is  ‘get  it  free.'  More  im¬ 
portant.  since  first  appearing  in  1991. 
Linux  has  shown  that  major  pieces 
of  IT  infrastructure  can  be  devel-  j 
oped  by  large  groups  of  loosely 
organized  programmers. 


Navigator:  It  wasn't  the  first 
popularWebbrowser-that 
was  NCSA  Mosaic.  But  when 
Mosaic  creator  Marc  Andrees¬ 
sen  added  cookies  in  1994,  Netscape  turned 
the  Web  into  a  woridwide  marketplace. 

a  Dynamic  RAM:  IBM  invented  «,  but  Intel 
Corp.  sold  the  first  commercial  ORAM  in  1970. 
Within  two  years,  it  was  outselling  the  magnetic 


A  PARC,  became  a  stan- 
dard  in  1980  and  soon 

PEOPLE'S  CHOICE 

core  memory  that  had  been 
the  standard  since  the 1950s. 

\\  cols  to  become  the  over- 

1  IBM's  Personal 
Computer 

DRAM  was  subject  to  Moore's 

\  networking  connection 
^  for  PCs  and  servers. 

2  Apple  Macintosh 

3  Arpanet 

4  Apple  II 

■  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puter  In  1981.  the  PC 

5  VisiCalc 

6  Microsoft  Windows 

phone  meant  users  could  al¬ 
ways  be  connected,  but  start- 

transformed  the 

■HR  desktop  computer 

Km  from  something 

9^E  users  smuggled 

in  (the  Apple  II 

Bfeaffa*  running  VisiCalc) 

“ “ “ ”  to  a  corporate  IT 

8  Dynamic  RAM 

9  Floppy  disk  drive 

10  Altair  8800 

In  Motion  Ltd.'s  BlackBerry. 
users  would  always  be  con¬ 
nected  to  their  e-mail 
-and  the  era  of  the 

24/7  knowledge 
worker  truly  arrived. 

Continued  from  page  17 
larly  wrong.  In  1984,  for  inst 
widely  assumed  that  AT&T, 
from  its  local  telephone  con 
would  become  a  formidable 
against  IBM  in  the  compute 
AT&T  did  give  it  a  try:  it  ov 
and  NCR  Corp.  for  a  while  1 


SOCIAL  ISSUES 

Today,  we  forget  how  mucf 
public  in  the  70s  was  alam 
the  downsides  of  computer 


printers  and  journalists  stopped  work 
at  West  German  newspapers  to  prote 
the  introduction  of  computers. 

Even  as  late  as  the  1980s,  Computer 


Way  Ahead 


wayAnc 
Of  Their 


■  In  1969,  Viatron  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.  in  Bedford,  Mass.,  ottered 

to  rent  office  workers  and  consumers 
a  personal  computing  device,  billed  as 
■The  Everything  Terminal,"  for  $39 
per  month.  But  the  company  hemor¬ 
rhaged  money  and  was  bankrupt  by 
1971,  delaying  the  onset  of  personal 
computing  by  nearly  a  decade. 

■  Telemart  Enterprises  Inc.  opened 

a  computerized  supermarket  in  San 
Oiego  in  1970.  Customers  could  call 
and  interact  with  Telemarl's  IBM 
computers  via  a  voice-computer 
interface  to  select  groceries  for  home 
delivery.  The  service  proved  too 
popular,  and  the  computers  couldn't 
keep  up  with  demand.  Telemart  went 
bankrupt  in  two  weeks. _ 

■  Japanese  firm  International  Logic 
Control  set  up  an  office  in  Jattrey, 
N.H.,  to  manage  offshore  program¬ 
ming  in  Japan  for  U.S.  businesses. 

It  was  merely  30  years  ahead  of  its 
time  and  disappeared  in  1972. 
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All-Time  Best 
Error  Message 

When  a  Texas  Instruments  990 
minicomputer  was  on  the  verge  of 
crashing,  the  error  message  read: 
“SHUT  ER  DOWN.  CLANCY. 

SHE’S  PUMPING  MUD!" 


because  of  fears  that  it  would  thre; 
en  the  privacy  rights  of  U.S.  citizer 
Back  then,  there  were  passionat 


ment  data  mining,  computer  tapes  dis¬ 
appearing  from  trucks  and  behavioral 
tracking  of  the  Web  sites  we  visit. 

Until  recently,  computer  profession¬ 
als  have  generally  seen  themselves  as 
upbeat  problem-solvers,  confident  that 
anything  is  possible  given  enough  time 
to  code  it.  That  confidence  has  been 
shaken  in  the  past  few  years,  thanks  to 
cost-cutting,  layoffs,  skimpy  raises  and 
the  ever-present  fear  of  outsourcing. 
But  when  I  read  the  profiles  of  the  next 
generation  of  IT  leaders,  which  appear 
later  in  this  special  report.  I  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  their  understanding  of  the 
challenges  ahead.  Their  dedication  to 
battling  complexity,  improving  secu¬ 
rity  and  cutting  energy  consumption 
—  plus  their  recognition  that  technol¬ 
ogy  has  its  downsides  —  give  me  hope 
that  the  best  of  IT  is  yet  to  come.  ■ 
Batts  joined  Computerworld  in 
June  1984.  He  can  be  contacted  at 
mitch_betts@computerworld.com; 
his  MCI  Mail  account  no  longer  works. 


r  THE  10 

TECHNOLOGY 
FLOPS  OF 
THE  PAST 
40  YEARS 


Hype  is  the  coin  of  the  realm  in  the 
technology  business.  If  you  listen  to  ven¬ 
dors  and  the  media,  it  might  seem  that  every 
new  product  will  be  the  Next  Big  Thing.  While 
someliveuptoalithefuss,  many  don't  -  and 
some  fail  spectacularly.  -  DAVID  HASKIN 

■  Apple  Newton:  In 

1993,  Apple  Inc.  hyped  its 
Newton  PDA  with  clever 
advertising  and  relentless 
word-of-mouth  campaigns. 

So.  why  did  it  flop?  One  reason 
was  the  supposed  inaccuracy  of 
the  handwriting  recognition.  Still, 
before  it  faded  away  in  1998.  the  New¬ 
ton  had  paved  the  way  for  todays  PDAs. 

■  DIVX:  The  idea,  hatched  by  electronics  retail¬ 
er  Circuit  City  in  the  late  '90s,  was  interesting:  You 
would  rent  movies  on  DIVX  discs  that  you  could 
keep  and  watch  for  two  days.  Then  you'd  toss  or 
recycle  thediscsorpayacontinuationfeetokeep 
viewing  them.  But  consumers  didn’t  warn  to  the 
scheme,  and  DIVX  died  a  rapid  death. 

■  Dot-bombs:  Oh.  those  glorious  days  in  the 
late  '90s!  One  poorly  conceived  dot-com  com- 

of  venture  capital.  The  kicky  ones  went  public 
and  saw  their  stock  prices  go  through  the  roof 

-and  then  plummet  after  the  - 

bubble  burst  in  2000.  Many 
others  never  made  it  that  far 
before  fizzling  out. 


to  great  fanfare  in  1984.  IBM  hoped  the  product 
would  catch  oninhomesand  schools.  But  the 
machine  was  expensive,  unpleasant  to  use  and 
didn't  come  with  a  hard  drive.  IBM  pulled  the  PCjr 
from  the  market  in  1985. 

■  Internet  currency:  Remember  Flooz  and 
Beenz?  They  provided  online  currency,  which 
many  dot-com  proponents  in  the  late  '90s  con¬ 
sidered  the  secret  to  e-commerce  success.  Un¬ 
fortunately.  consumers  inexplicably  preferred  to 
use  real  money  and  credit  cards. 

■  Iridium:  It  was  an  undeniably  brilliant  idea 
back  in  1998  to  launch  66  satellites  and  link 
them  with  mesh  technology  for  routing  calls  to 
and  from  any  point  in  the  world.  But  Iridium's 
technologycostanimmenseamountofmoney 
to  deploy,  and  most  users  were  resistant  to  pay¬ 
ing  dollars  per  minute  of  call  time  and  carrying 
around  a  phone  larger  than  a  brick. 


■  IBM  PCjr:  Like  the  Apple 
Newton, IBM'sPCjr  was  ahead 
of  its  time.  Unlike  Newton,  PCjr 
was  poorly  designed.  Released 


graphical  user  Interface  built 
XrS&T  on  top  of  Windows  3.1.  The 
TD"  D  rdea  was  to  make  Windows 

palatable  to  nontechnical 

- - — J  users,  but  most  saw  the 

interface  as  an  insult  to  their  intelligence.  Bob 
eventualy  faded  away,  and  even  Microsoft  execu- 


u  The  paperless  office:  Just  as  futurists 
in  the  1950s  boldly  but  Inaccurately  predicted 
that  computers  would  cut  our  workdays  in  half . 
offices  without  paper  have  turned  out  to  be  a 
pipe  dream.  Take  a  look  around  your  office:  Is 
it  paperless  yet?  WBI  it  be  papedess  anytime 
soon?  We  didn't  think  so. 

-  ■  Virtual  reality:  The 

idea  sounds  fantastic  -  put 
on  special  goggles,  gloves 
and  perhaps  other  connected 
clothing  and  immerse  your¬ 
self  fully  in  a  3-D  game,  train¬ 
ing  session  or  other  activity. 
But  VR  never  took  off  com¬ 
mercially.  though  some  useful 
niche  applications  -  such  as 
providing  surgeons  with  a 
way  to  practice  tncky  medical 
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WebSphere  Portal 


We  just  spent  almost  $90  million 
researching  solutions  to 
tomorrows  server  problems 
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Why  not  spend  a  few  minutes  with  us? 


We  talked  to  thousands  of  customers 
from  Baltimore  to  Beijing  and  saw  the 
good,  the  bad,  and  the  ugly  measures 
customers  took  in  their  data  center 
planning.  In  many  cases,  turnover  and 
budget  cuts  resulted  in  no  plan  at  all. 

Do  you  and  your  staff  know  the  top  ten 
planning  mistakes  to  avoid?  The  easiest  way 
to  improve  cooling  without  spending  a  dime? 


Find  these  answers  —  and  more  —  in 
our  latest  selection  of  white  papers.Take 
advantage  of  our  valuable  research 
today  and  save  yourself  money  and 
headaches  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  more  information 
about  APC's  availability  solutions  visit 
us  online  at  www.apc.com. 
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HAYDEN  HAMILTON 

created  a  company 
that  helps  keep  the 
world  a  little  greener. 


'  r  ’ 
J'  .  ' 


university  students. 

“It  just  seemed  part 
larly  egregious  to  me 
they  bought  books  ba 


*  f* 

■X 


U 


kind  gadgets  in  between 
launching  a  string  of 
start-up  businesses  that 
included  a  gutter-cleaning 


isses-  passion  for  technology  and 

as  a  zero  interest  in  following  a 
led  it  traditional  corporate  career 

equip-  path,  Hamilton  in  many 

;tron-  ways  typifies  the  men  and 

-a-  women  on  Computerworld’s 

tween  list  of  40  Innovative  IT 

of  People  to  Watch,  Under  the 

sthat  Age  of  40.  Many  are  the 

leaning  sons  and  daughters  of  tech¬ 

nologist: 

Continued  on  page  30 


Under  40 


IT  PEOPLE  TO  WATCH, 
UNDER  THE  AGE  OF  40 


These  next-generation  IT 
leaders  are  building  careers 
on  their  own  terms,  giving 
back  in  a  big  way  ana 
redefining  what  it  means  to 
be  successful.  By  Julia  King 


C0MPUTERW0RLD  JULY  9,: 


I  irt utilization.  Delivered. 


What  do  you  do? 


Take  a  moment,  breathe  deep 
and  consider  46e+  enterpi 


BUT  WAIT,  THERE’S  MORE! 


Everything  is  included 


liyou  take  a  trip  dawn  Memory  laae 
wkeo  you  walk  ioto  your  data  ceoter? 


Does  your  EOL  mean  you  are  SOL?  :ra  ff 
Have  the  words  Standardization,  Quickjj  “l 
&  Easy  been  deleted  from  your  memoryT 
Is  HA  a  reply  from  your  Purchasing  Manager 
when  you  request  additional  Infrastructure? 


Microsoft 


beatiqg  back  pirates,  easy. 


1.  Think  like  a  Pirate. 

^  *  days  of  grog-swilling,  saber-rattling,  and  rigging-swinging,  you'll  be 
;  ready  to  take  them  on,  mono  a  mono,  as  an  equal.  If  nothing  else,  at 
1 ,  ’  least  you'll  have  had  a  fun  couple  of  days. 

2.  Beat  them,  then  join  them. 

Life  as  a  high-seas  scalawag  might  not  be  so  bad.  You'll  escape  your 
cube,  see  the  world,  pillage  and  plunder,  and  generally  have  a  grand 
old  time.  Study  up  on  sea  chantys,  learn  to  dance  a  jig,  wear  a  parrot 
on  your  shoulder,  and  you're  off. 


3.  Walking  the  plank. 

Pirates  are  big  on  getting  their  victims  to  walk  the  proverbial 
plank.  Use  this  against  them.  Pose  as  a  plank  salesman;  pitch  -A 
a  new,  better  plank,  made  from  space-age  composite  materials, 
let  s  say.  Ask  them  to  "test  the  plank"  and,  once  they're  out  on  it, 
reveal  the  truth.  The  humiliation  might  just  get  them  to  leave. 


4.  Pay  them  off. 

Pirates  are  obsessed  with  booty,  or  treasure.  A  supply  of  gold  chocolate 
coins  placed  in  a  bag  or  chest  will  dazzle  them.  They'll  want  to  bury 
it  somewhere,  secretly,  and  will  lose  whatever  interest  they  had  in  you 
in  the  first  place. 


5.  Use  your  skills  of  Beard-Fu. 

Beard-Fu  is  the  ancient  art  of  facial  hair  combat.  Grab  and  pull  the  Pirate's 
beard,  twist  his  moustache,  yank  a  sideburn — if  done  properly,  it's  the  deadliest 
of  all  martial  arts.  Finding  a  Beard-Fu  teacher  can  be  hard  nowadays,  but 
instruction  books  are  available  and  there's  probably  a  Web  site. 


6.  Use  threats  they  can  understand. 

Threatening  to  call  911,  threatening  a  lawsuit,  threatening  to  call  HR— 
these  mean  nothing  to  a  seasoned  old  salty  dog,  raised  on  the  sea  with 
no  law  but  the  poininf  a  cutlass.  So  don't  even  bother.  Threaten  instead 

attitude  change  quickly. 


beating  back  spyware,  easier. 


1.  Implement  Microsoft  Forefront. 

Forefront™  makes  defending  your  systems  easier.  It's  a  simple-to-use,  integrated 
family  of  client  server,  and  edge  security  products  (such  as  Forefront  Client  Security) 
that  helps  you  stay  ahead  of  your  security  threats  more  easily  than  ever.  For  case 
studies,  free  trials,  demos,  and  all  the  latest  moves,  visit  easyeasier.com 
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Editors’  Picks 


CompuferwwWs  search 
for  40  innovative  (T  people 
under  (tie  age  of  40  began 
this  spring,  with  a  call  for 
nominations  sent  out  to  the  IT 


Next,  nominees  were  asked 
to  fill  out  a  survey  in  which 
they  were  asked  about  their 
accomplishments  and  current 
projects,  among  other  things. 

A  panel  of  Computenmrld 
editors  then  reviewed  those 
surveys,  looking  in  particular 
for  candidates  whose  career 


thinking. 

■  Uses  cutting-edge 
technology  to  solve  complex 
business  problems. 

■  Shows  a  clear  grasp  of 
how  to  motivate  people  and/ 
or  lead  an  IT  department. 

■  Makes  big  changes 
through  technology. 

■  Has  the  vision  or  ability 
to  apply  IT  in  unique  or  in¬ 
novative  ways. 

■  Understands  the 
breadth  of  IT  management 
functions  from  technology 
to  budgeting  to  interdepart¬ 
mental  relations. 

The  editors  then  made 
their  choices. 

We  present  profiles  of 
those  40  Innovators,  culled 
from  their  surveys  and  inter¬ 
views,  beginning  on  page  35. 


Continued  from  page  26 
count  their  parents  among 
their  earliest  and  most  influ¬ 
ential  mentors.  Steve  Jobs' 
name  also  pops  up  frequent¬ 
ly  as  the  person  who  most 
influenced  their  careers. 

Consider  Bogdan  Butoi. 
“For  me,  technology  is  like 
a  family  thing,"  says  the  Ro¬ 
manian  native,  who  came  to 
the  U.S.  to  pursue  a  Ph.D.  in 
mathematics  after  earning  a 
computer  science  degree  in 
his  homeland.  “My  mother 
was  a  database  administra¬ 
tor.  My  dad  was  a  hardware 
engineer  who  developed 
computers  and  terminals.  In 
communist  countries,  there 
were  no  baby  sitters.  When 
my  parents  did  research  for 
eight  hours,  I  ended  up  in 
their  workplaces.  I  started 
writing  small  [computer] 
programs  and  punching 
cards  in  the  second  grade. 
Then  I  got  a  PC,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  is  history.” 

Butoi,  35,  is  now  chief 
technology  officer  at  Animas 
Corp.,  a  Johnson  &  Johnson 
company  that  makes  insulin 
pumps  and  other  medical 
products  and  supplies.  He's 
working  on  developing  a 
new  diabetes  management 
system  that  will  allow  pa¬ 
tients  to  download  infor¬ 
mation  to  configure  their 
insulin  pumps  from  their 
home  computers.  Physicians 
can  use  the  same  system 
to  monitor  insulin  delivery 
and  more  tightly  control  pa¬ 
tients'  blood  glucose  values. 

“I’m  not  good  at  painting, 
and  I’m  not  good  at  singing. 
Technology  is  my  way  of  be¬ 
ing  creative,"  Butoi  says. 

MAKINO  A  DIFFERENCE 

Creating  and  applying  tech¬ 
nology  for  the  greater  good 
is  a  recurring  theme  among 
Computerworld's  40  Under 
40  innovators.  These  are 
people  who  frequently  place 
passion  before  profits. 


“We  see  an  overarching 
trend  [among  under-40 
technologists]  in  that  they 
have  the  desire  and  the 
capability  to  make  a  differ¬ 
ence,”  says  Diane  Morello, 
an  analyst  at  Gartner  Inc. 
“We  see  not  only  a  societal 
shift,  but  [younger  technolo¬ 
gists]  now  have  the  where¬ 
withal  to  make  a  difference, 
because  technology  is 
priced  so  that  not  only  cor¬ 
porations  can  afford  it.” 

Naren  Ramakrishnan,  35,  a 
native  of  India  and  an  associ¬ 
ate  professor  at  Virginia  Tech 
in  Blacksburg,  Va„  is  working 
on  a  “storytelling  algorithm” 
that  could  significantly  speed 
the  discovery  of  what  causes 
certain  diseases  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  drugs  to 
control  or  cure  them. 

“The  idea  with  storytell- 


between  a  lot  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  already  pub¬ 
lished  out  there,"  Ramak¬ 
rishnan  explains.  Several 
years  ago,  a  scientific  study 
identified  a  link  between 
magnesium  and  migraines. 
Researchers  discovered  the 
connection  purely  by  study¬ 
ing  the  literature,  not  by 


doing  experiments  in  a  lab. 
Now,  the  Internet  has  made 
an  almost  limitless  volume 
of  information  available,  Ra¬ 
makrishnan  points  out.  “We 
view  it  as  one  massive  lot  of 
data  just  waiting  for  things 
to  be  discovered,"  he  says. 

Ramakrishnan  is  also 
conducting  research  in  the 
area  of  online  social  net¬ 
working.  “One  of  the  things 
we  have  noticed  is  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  power  loss,” 
he  says.  “Just  as  80%  of  the 
world’s  wealth  is  concen¬ 
trated  on  20%  of  the  Earth, 
80%  of  Internet  traffic  goes 
to  20%  of  online  sites. 

“I  don’t  know  how  this 
will  equalize,  but  I  think  it 
is  the  right  time  to  investi¬ 
gate  whether  we  can  use  the 
Internet  to  engineer  better 
communities.  We’ve  grown 
to  the  realization  that  the 
Internet  can  be  used  for 
other  purposes”  besides 
building  profits,  he  says. 

A  WIDER  CAREER  PATH 

Not  surprisingly,  the  under- 
40  innovators  thrive  on 
change.  Their  career  paths 
are  typically  atypical. 

Continued  on  page  32 
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3PARTHIN  PROVISIONING 

Good  for  your  business. . . 
Carbon  neutral  for  the  planet 


For  every  terabyte  of  disk  drives  sold  with 
3 PAR  Thin  Provisioning  in  2007,  3 PAR  will 
purchase  the  carbon  credits  to  offset  the 
emissions  of  one  terabyte  of  disk  drives. 
The  result:  carbon  neutral  storage. 


3 PAR  Utility  Storage  with  Thin  Provisioning  is 
revolutionizing  the  mission-critical  data  center. 
3PAR  customers  can  buy  half  the  storage 
capacity  required  with  traditional  storage  arrays, 
reducing  capital  costs,  energy  consumption  and 
carbon  emissions. 


Learn  more  about  3PAR  Thin  Provisioning  and  the  Carbon  Neutral  Program  at  www.3par.com/green 
or  contact  us:  salesinfo@3pardata.com  or  1 -888-3PAR-226  extension  2. 


3  3PAR 

Serving  Informa 


Think  Thin.  Think  Green.  Think  3PAR. 


■  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  SPECIAL  EDITION 


IheWell- 

Examined 

Career 


to  be  the  right  hand  of  the 
COO.  But  I  cama  tomato 
that  tt  would  pul  main  for 


path.  I  didn’t  think  this  was 
what  I  wanted  to  do  with  my 
life,"  he  recall. 

Ari  Juek.  37.  chief  sct- 


ogy.  He  has  completed  a 
novel,  which  an  agent  is  now 
promoting,  and  he  has  an 


participating  in  and  adapting 
to  social  networking  envi¬ 
ronments,”  where  hierarchy 
might  play  only  a  bit  role. 

Michael  Fowler  started 
working  at  Constellation 
Energy  Group  Inc.,  which 
was  then  Baltimore  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.,  five  days  after 
graduating  from  high  school. 
He  had  moved  to  Baltimore 


there  was  a  shared  PC  for  the 
department.  I  was  the  young 
office  guy  who  gravitated  to 
that  box  and  figured  out  how 
to  make  it  work,”  he  recalls. 
At  night,  he  worked  toward 
his  degree  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Since  then,  Fowl¬ 
er  has  rotated  through  the 
company’s  power  generation 
unit,  its  trading  affiliate  and 
its  utility  business.  He  says  if 


Craig  Young,  who  wrote 
his  first  commercial  soft¬ 
ware  application  at  the  age  of 
10,  doesn't  consider  himself 
a  technologist  first  either. 
Now  36,  and  vice  president 
of  IT  at  Verizon  Wireless, 
he  launched  his  career  in 
wireless  communications  as 
a  technician  installing  in- 
car  cell  phone  systems. 

"I  consider  myself  more 
of  a  translator,”  says  Young. 
“There  is  not  a  huge  array  of 
people  who  can  talk  technol¬ 
ogy  in  terms  that  business 
can  understand.  One  of  the 
challenges  I  see  in  new  re¬ 
cruits  is  that  they’re  purely 
technology-focused.  The 
best  advice  I  can  give  is  to 
know  your  business,  because 
IT  is  ancillary.  A  lot  of  times 
you  see  projects  fail  because 
we  in  IT  don’t  translate  proj¬ 
ects  to  a  business  need.” 


Do  you  know  if  you  have  enough  network  protection? 
You  could  find  out  on  your  own  or  just  ask  CDW. 


CDW  EXCLUSIVE 


Symantec  Antivirus 
Enterprise  Edition  10.2 


Support  S59.99  CDW  1167360 


Trend  Micro  InterScan 
Messaging  Hosted  Security 

•  Protects  your  network  by  integrating 
multi-tiered  antispam  and  antiphishing  with 

•  ■ 

•  •  standalone, 

blended-threat,  and  customer-specific 

Standard  51-250  user  license, 

1-year  subscription  S25.60  CDW  1191663 
Advanced  51-250  user  license, 

1-year  subscription  S28.87  CDW  1191667 


SonicWALL  PRO  2040 


•  Provides  a  multi-service  security  platform  for 
businesses  requiring  solid  network  protection 


Symantec 


V 


s1569" 


We're  there  with  the  security  solutions  you  need. 

Today's  sophisticated  security  threats  go  way  beyond  what  antivirus  can  handle.  That's  why  CDW  has  all 
the  technology  you  need  for  full  network  gateway  protection.  From  firewall  protection  to  antispyware  to 
intrusion  prevention  and  beyond,  we  have  a  wide  variety  of  the  top  names  in  the  industry.  And  we  have  the 

there.  So  call  today.  We’re  there  with  the  total  protection  you  need. 

CDW.com  |  800.399.4CDW 


The  Right  Technology.  Right  Away. 


INGRES 

BUSINESS  OPEN  SOURCE 


Innovative 
Source  Sol 


A  Persuasive 
Public  Servant 

At  27,  this  civilian  rookie  is  working 
to  institute  IT  portfolio  management 
throughout  the  Army. 


HANGING  THE  suade  others  and  a  thorough 
way  the  U.S.  Army  knowledge  of  the  Army’s 
does  business  can  IT  needs.  Amber  Pittser  is 
be  more  arduous  leading  the  charge, 
than  turning  around  a  tank.  “I’m  driven  to  challenge 


application,”  Munson  says. 
Today,  the  IT  portfolio  re¬ 
pository  manages  $7  billion 
in  technology  and  is  becom¬ 
ing  the  Army’s  authoritative 
IT  data  source. 

Pittser,  27,  is  one  of  the 
young  guns  in  a  veteran 
workforce  at  Army  headquar¬ 
ters.  Some  of  her  colleagues 
have  two  decades  of  govern¬ 
ment  work  experience.  “Most 
people  here  could  be  my 
parents,”  she  jokes.  But  she 
takes  her  responsibility  as  the 
Army’s  future  seriously. 

“In  Amber,  you  have  a 
new  outlook  on  the  way  the 
Army  should  be  run.  She’s 
dedicated  to  the  job,  not  just 
to  the  next  grade,"  Munson 
says.  “She’s  making  objec¬ 
tives  for  herself  and  mak- 


BOGDAN  BUTOI 

Innovator  in 
Diabetes  Care 

TITLE:  CTO  ment  system  that  will  allow 

ORGANIZATION:  Animas  customers  to  download 

Carp.,iJohiwofi  A  Johnson  and  configure  their  insulin 

company  pumps  from  any  computer 

. - .  at  home.  The  same  soft- 

30 -second  biography:  Prior  ware  will  allow  doctors 
to  coming  to  the  U.S.  in  to  better  understand  the 
1995  to  pursue  a  Ph.D.  in  insulin  delivery  that  is 
mathematics,  Butoi  served  performed  by  our  pump, 
as  director  for  operating  leading  to  better  and  tighter 
systems  and  software  de-  control  of  the  blood  glucose 

velopment  at  the  Romanian  values  for  our  customers." 

subsidiary  of  Apple  Inc.,  Most-critical  technology 

where,  at  20,  he  was  the  for  IT  this  year  “SOA.  Sud- 

company’s  youngest  vice  denly,  your  apps  are  just 
president.  Later,  he  was  An-  like  Lego  blocks.  When  the 
imas'  third  employee,  and  ‘things’  you  created  don’t 
in  2000  he  became  CIO.  In  meet  your  needs  anymore, 
that  role,  he  led  IT  through  you  rearrange  them.” 

an  IPO,  an  acquisition  and  Book  most  recently  on  your 
Animas’  own  acquisition  by  nightstand:  Dealing  With 
Johnson  &  Johnson  in  2005.  Darwin:  How  Great  Com- 
Currsnt  project  “I  am  head-  ponies  Innovate  at  Every 

ing  the  design  and  develop-  Phase  of  Their  Evolution,  by 
ment  of  a  diabetes  manage-  Geoffrey  A.  Moore 


JEFFREY  0:  BLACKWEI 

Technologist  ani 
IPA  Combined 


Advisory  Services 


WHO  IN  THE  TECHN0L00Y 
INDUSTRY  MOST  INFLUENCED 
director  of  technology  for  the  Fi-  YOUR  CAREER?  “My  father,  a 

nancial  Advisory  Services  group,  30-year  IBM  man.  who  intro- 

which  includes  1,200  staffers  duced  me  to  computing  at  a  wry 


in  $400  million  in  rewnue.  In  THE  BEST  THING  ABOUT  T0- 
this  role,  Blackwell  ensures  that  DAY’S  TECHNOLOGY:  “Access  to 

strategic  systems,  such  as  pipe-  information.  The  challenge  now 


Military  Man 
Turned  IT  Exec 

TITLE:  Senior  IT  security 


Lish.  39,  began 
his  career  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  as 


to  do  things  faster  and  better,  al¬ 
most  an  extension  of  our  minds." 
THE  WORST  THING  ABOUT 


career  in  the  military,  Lish  joined 
Honeywell  International  Inc.  in 
2001  as  a  network  analyst.  He  is 
now  responsible  for  Honeywell's 


the  lack  of  knowledge  or  educa¬ 
tion  by  the  end  user,  leading  to 
issues  such  as  identity  theft. 


BOOK  THAT  WAS  MOST  RE- 


sa  CONPUTERWORLD  JULY  9,: 


system  that  each  of  the  fa¬ 
cilities  uses  for  genealogical 
and  medical  record-keeping 
for  all  of  its  animals. 

Since  joining  the  National 
Aquarium,  Heller  has  also 
implemented  a  new  finan- 


handheld  applications  to 
provide  better  information 
about  the  aquarium’s  dol- 


An  IT  Exec  Finds 
Perfect  Waters 

This  sea  lover  is  implementing  hand¬ 
held  applications  to  aid  dolphin  and 
shark  collections. 


When  Hans 
Keller  was 
teenager  in 
Connecticu 


tributing  to  marine  science. 

In  addition  to  orchestrat¬ 
ing  several  cutting-edge  IT 
development  efforts  for  the 
aquarium  during  his  eight- 


Sheppard  Air  Force  Base  in 
Texas,  Keller  spearheaded 
the  development  of  a  mo¬ 
bile  command  center.  That 
achievement  was  impressive 
on  two  counts:  The  effort 
brought  the  base  into  the 
Computer  Age,  and  it  was 
orchestrated  by  a  young, 
low-ranking  enlisted  man. 

“[He]  took  it  upon  himself 
to  lead  the  way  in  making 
sure  that  [systems]  for  the 


pressed  me  most  about 
[Keller]  was  his  positive, 
can-do  attitude  on  things,” 
says  Timmons.  “He  was 
constantly  on  my  doorstep 
to  ask  about  receiving  train¬ 
ing,  which  he  did.” 

That  kind  of  initiative 
helps  explain  Keller's  cur¬ 
rent  role  as  chairman  of  the 
technology  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  International 

ISIS  is  developing  a  Web- 
based  zoological  informa¬ 
tion  management  system 
to  help  more  than  650  zoos 
and  aquariums  worldwide  to 
better  manage  the  animals 
in  their  care. 

Keller  “has  a  wonderful 
ability  to  assess  and  stay 
ahead  of  the  curve”  with 
IT  systems  he  has  helped 
to  develop  and  deploy,  says 
his  boss,  Bruce  Hoffberger, 
deputy  executive  director 
of  administration  and  chief 
financial  officer  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aquarium. 

“The  thing  that  I  like  the 
best  about  my  job  is  that  at 


A  Wunderkind  of 
App  Development 


30-ucond  biography:  A  Ba¬ 
sic  expert  by  third  grade, 
Chin  began  coding  profes¬ 
sionally  at  12.  By  1990,  he 
had  developed  numerous 
real-time  multicomputer 

no  downtime  and  com¬ 
municating  securely  with  - 
other  devices;  his  clients 
included  Interbake  Foods 
LLC  and  other  companies. 

Upon  graduating  from 
Tufts  University  in  1996, 
Chin,  now  32,  co-authored 
the  first  concerted  distrib¬ 
uted  computing  effort  on 
the  Internet. 

At  BitShelter,  Chin  de¬ 
signed  and  developed  a  se¬ 
cure,  scalable,  fault-tolerant 
and  geographically  redun¬ 
dant  object  store  system 
able  to  operate  on  heteroge¬ 


neous  hardware  and  a  rapid 
Internet  application  deploy¬ 
ment  layer. 

Current  project:  “Photo- 
Shelter,  an  online  archive 
and  marketplace  for  profes¬ 
sional  photography.” 

Who  in  the  technology  in¬ 
dustry  most  influenced  your 
career?  “My  father,  who  is 
also  a  technologist  and  gave 
me  the  opportunity  to  enter 
the  technology  industry  at 
a  very  early  age.” 
Most-critical  technologies  for 
IT  this  year  “Online  and  off¬ 
line  collaborative  tools  and 
workflow  applications.  The 
ability  to  access  data  and 
communicate  with  others 
while  off-site  is  a  necessity." 
Technology  can...  “Only 
enable  new  ideas,  not  cre- 


nightstand:  The  Future  of 
Spacetime,  by  Stephen 
William  Hawking 


COACH  WEI 

A  Pioneer 
In  Internet 
Applications 


Asynchronous  JavaScript  and 
XML  (AJAX)  and  Enterprise  Web 
2.0.  He  developed  one  of  the  first 
AJAX  applications  (AjaxWord) 
in  1997  and  went  on  to  found 
Nexaweb  in  2000.  Wei  holds  five 
patents,  and  his  writings  on  Java, 
service-oriented  architecture 
(SOA),  Web  2.0  and  entrepre¬ 
neurship  have  been  featured  in 
more  than  50  publications.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  OpenAjax  Alli- 


ot  the  Apache  XAP  project  at  The 
Apache  Software  Foundation  and 
an  advisory  board  member  for 
several  Web  2.0  start-ups. 
CURRENT  PROJECT:  "The 
Enterprise  Web  2.0  software 
platform  that  connects  service- 
oriented  architecture  with  rich 
Internet  technologies  like  AJAX 
and  Java.  Also.  Enterprise 
Mashup  Server  3  and  Apache 
XAP  project,  an  open-source 
declarative  AJAX  framework." 
MOST-CRITICAL  TECHNOLO¬ 
GIES  FOR  IT  THIS  YEAR: -Enter¬ 
prise  Web  2.0  technologies  that 
bridge  Web  2.0  with  enterprise 

is  going  through  another  round 
of  evolution  triggered  by  SOA  and 
Web  2.0.  This  evolution  will  dra¬ 
matically  unleash  user  productiv¬ 
ity  and  enable  business  agility  at 
levels  not  seen  before.  The  impact 
will  match  the  shift  from  main¬ 
frame  to  PC  desktop  computing." 


NAREN  RAMAKRiSHNAN 

TITLE:  Associate  professor 
ORGANIZATION:  Virginia  Poly- 


;  j  30-SECOND 

1 J NVWJ  BI00RAPHY: 

Ramakrishnan's  research  focuses 
on  out-of-turn  interaction  in  Web 
sites  and  a  data  mining  algorithm 
called  ■storytelling."  Ramakrishnan. 
35.  received  a  Ph.D.  in  computer 
science  from  Purdue  University  in 
1997,  after  just  two  and  a  half  years 
of  study.  He  is  now  an  associate 
professor  of  computer  science, 
director  of  graduate  studies  in  com¬ 
puter  science  and  a  faculty  fellow 
in  engineering  at  Virginia  Tech. 
THE  BEST  THIN0  ABOUT 
TODAY'S  TECHNOLOGY:  "The 
empowerment  it  brings  to  people 
so  that  they  can  influence  trends." 
THE  WORST  THING  ABOUT 
TODAY'S  TECHN0L00Y:  "How 
it  still  sometimes  reflects  the  'wis¬ 
dom  of  crowds.'  The  minorities  are 
still  underserved.' 


:  MIN  wu 

TITLE:  Associate  professor 
ORGANIZATION:  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park 
30-SECOND 
i  I  BIOORAPHY: 

j  Wu's  research 
interests  include 
;  IJjHMH  information  secu¬ 
rity  and  forensics,  and  multimedia 
signal  processing  and  communica¬ 
tions.  At  32,  she  has  published 
approximately  80  journal  and 
conference  papers  and  holds  five 
U.S.  patents  on  media  security  and 

CURRENT  PROJECT:  "Along 
with  my  colleagues  and  research 
team  at  University  of  Maryland,  we 
have  developed  a  series  of  multi- 
media  forensic  technologies.  For 
example,  did  one  company's  new 
product  infringe  an  existing  patent 
by  its  competitor?  How  did  a  terror¬ 
ist  group  make  a  propaganda  video 
aired  in  the  Middle  East?  Our  new 
;  forensics  technologies  showcase 
the  excitement  of  Sheriock  Holmes 
:  in  the  21st  century." 


Fortune  500  companies 
trust  ForeScout... 

You  can  too! 

ForeScout  has  proven  its  network  access  control  (NAC)  strength 
through  multiple  global  deployments  in  Fortune  500  companies 
that  are  in  production  and  working  TODAY! 


ForeScout 


r.ForeScout.c 


""/win 


Document  Management 
On  Demand 

Get  the  benefits  of  enterprise  software  without  the  hassles. 
Safely  access,  manage  and  share  your  documents  online  with 
Xythos  on  Demand.  Enterprise-class  technolog)'  now  available 
as  an  easy-to-use  online  service. 


“Our  organization  needed  a  safer  and 
easier  way  °to  exchange  operations 
documents  between  offices  in.  forty 
different  countries.  The  Xythos  on 
Demand  service  provides  the  control 
and  flexibility  a  rapidly  growing 
business  like  ours  requires.  ” 

- - - ^ 

DSV 

Walter  Klincewicz 

Information  Technology  Manager  at  DSV  Air  and  Sea  Inc. 

- - 

Over  3  million  users  already  depend  on  Xythos  to  protect  their  valuable 
documents.  Shouldn’t  you? 

Try  Xythos  on  Demand  for  free.  Visit  www.xythosondemand.com 


cythosondermnd. 


-888-4XYTHOS 


Xythos 

yOn  demand 


PAUL  DEBEVEC 

Engineer  of 
Reflective  Light 

TITLE:  Associate  director, 
graphics  research 
ORGANIZATION:  University  of 
Southern  California  Institute 
for  Creative  Technologies 
30-SECOND 
BIOORAPHY: 
Debevec.  36. 
led  develop¬ 
ment  of  devices 
that  capture  and  simulate  how 
objects  and  people  reflect  light. 
The  technology  was  used  to 
scan  in  photoreal  facial  models 
of  actors  for  digital  stunt  dou¬ 
bles  in  films  such  as  Spider-Man 
2. 1 Ong  Kong.  Superman  Returns 
and  Spider-Man  3.  Debevec  also 
led  the  design  of  HDR  Shop 
(I www.hdrshop.com ).  a  high 
dynamic  range  image-editing 


program;  several  of  its  features 
have  been  incorporated  into 
Adobe  Photoshop  CS2  and  CS3. 
THE  BEST  THINO  ABOUT 
TODAY'S  TECHNOLOOY:  “It 
keeps  us  better  connected  to 
one  another  -  you  can  maintain 
friendships  and  collaborations 
more  easily  than  ever  before.” 
THE  WORST  THINO  ABOUT 
TODAY'S  TECHNOLOOY:  “It's  too 
expensive  for  everyone  to  have. 
Not  just  the  price,  but  the  effort 
to  maintain  and  learn  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  all  the  systems." 
TECHNOLOOY  CAN...  “Allow 
people  to  share  their  vision  with 
one  another  and  the  world.” 
BOOK  MOST  RECENTLY  ON 
YOUR  NIOHTSTAND:  G regorin 
and  the  Three  Wishes,  the  col¬ 
lected  short  stories  of  computer 
graphics  pioneer  Gavin  Miller 
(> www.snakerobots.com ) 

WHERE  TO  FIND  HIM: 
www.debevec.org 


WENDY  CEBULA 

Caretaker  of 
The  Environment 

TITLE:  Chief  operating  officer  center  in  Bermuda,  steps 
ORGANIZATION:  WstaPrint  Ltd.  that  have  reduced  energy 

.  usage  by  75%.  As  a  result, 

30-second  biography:  the  company  expects  to 

Cebula,  36,  didn't  take  the  save  nearly  half  a  million 

typical  technology  avenues  dollars  over  three  years  and 
to  get  to  the  COO  role  by  35.  estimates  that  it  will  reduce 
Cebula  originally  worked  in  its  output  of  carbon  dioxide 
the  marketing  and  analytics  emissions  by  several  hun- 
department  at  VistaPrint,  dred  tons  in  this  year  alone, 

but  she  was  able  to  develop  We  also  decided  to  locate  a 

a  niche  by  leveraging  data  new  data  center  in  Canada, 
for  making  key  business  where  hydroelectric  power 
decisions.  Seven  years  later,  —  a  renewable  energy 
the  company  has  over  8  source  —  keeps  power  costs 

million  customers  and  is  stable  and  has  potential  to 

processing  18,000  orders  lower  VistaPrint’s  electric- 
per  day,  all  taken  and  de-  '  ity  bills  by  another  70%.” 

signed  online.  Thu  bMt  thing  about  today's 

Currant  projact  “My  team  technology:  ‘Productivity 
and  I  have  installed  more  improvements.” 
energy-efficient  servers  The  worst  thing  about  today’s 

and  improved  utilization  in  technology:  "Its  impact  on 

VistaPrint’s  primary  data  global  energy  usage.” 


JAMES  YOUNG 

TITLE:  Director,  Information 
Services  Group 
ORGANIZATION:  Allstate 


■  ;  After  completing 

;  his  MBA.  Young. 

■■■■  37.  joined  U.S. 
Bancorp  as  a  financial  analyst, 
providing  financial  support  to  back- 
office  operations,  including  call 
center  and  consumer  credit  risk 
operations.  After  a  few  years,  he 
moved  to  Ernst  &  Young.  In  2003, 
Young  joined  Allstate,  where  he  is 
now  responsible  for  delivery  of  all 
data  warehousing  projects  in  the 
company's  operational  data  ware¬ 
house.  including  15  projects  with  a 
budget  of  more  than  $13  million. 
MOST-CRITICAL  TECHNOLO¬ 
GIES  FOR  IT  THIS  YEAR: ‘Data 


management  technologies  - 
everything  from  storage,  integra¬ 
tion  and  search  technologies." 

TECHNOLOOY  CAN...  “Enable 


business  with  competitive 


MATT  FLANNEftY 

TITLE:  CEO 

ORGANIZATION:  Kiva.org 
30-SECOND 
BIOORAPHY: 

While  working  as 
a  programmer  at 
TiVo  Inc.  in  2004. 
as  a  side  project  Flannery  began 
developing  Kiva.org  -  the  first  on¬ 
line  platform  for  retail  microfinance 
investments.  The  technology  lets 
individuals  connect  with  and  lend  as 
little  as  $25  to  small  businesses  in 
the  developing  world.  As  CEO.  Flan¬ 
nery.  30.  has  led  Kiva's  growth  from  a 
pilot  project  to  an  established  online 
service  with  over  $3  million  loaned. 
THE  BEST  THINO  ABOUT 
TODAY'S  TECHNOLOOY:  "It  levels 
the  playing  held  for  the  poor." 

THE  WORST  THINO  ABOUT 
TODAY'S  TECHNOLOOY:  “It  is 
being  consolidated  into  a  few 
megacompanies.' 

BOOK  MOST  RECENTLY  ON 
YOUR  NIOHTSTAND:  Globalization 
and  Its  Discontents:  Essays  on  the 
New  Mobility  of  People  and  Money, 
bySaskiaSassen 


JULY' 


I  NEED. 


A  smarter  way  to  manage  IT 
24/7  support  and  peace  of  mind 
Proactive  technical  guidance 
Better  server,  storage  and  network 


Are  you  ready  for  24/7  Peace  of  Mind? 

Managed  Services  helps  you  transform  your  IT  department  into  a  source 
of  competitive  advantage.  We  have  the  people,  processes  and  technology 
to  provide  the  support  you  need  -  from  monitoring  and  reporting  to  complete 
IT  infrastructure  management  -  so  you  can  focus  on  proactive  IT  initiatives. 
Flexible,  affordable  and  secure,  Logicalis  Managed  Services  saves  you 
valuable  time  and  money. 

Talk  with  a  Logicalis  Managed  Services  expert. 

We  can  provide  a  full  technical  and  financial  assessment  of  your  IT 
requirements.  Contact  us  at  1-800-473-8630  or  visit  www.us.logicalis.com/msl 
to  download  our  Making  IT  Matter  Managed  Services  feature  which  offers  an 
objective  look  at  what's  involved. 

When  you  choose  Logicalis  you  get  options,  direction  and  support. 

We  provide  unique  IT  experiences  by  delivering  the  tools  you  need  to  drive 
down  costs,  become  more  competitive  and  serve  your  customers  better. 

We  enable  your  business  to  become  successful  through  technology. 


What  kind  of  experience  are  you  looking  for? 

www.us.logicalis.com/msl  |  1-800-473-8630 
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Conduit  to 
The  Customer 

He  launched  an  initiative  to  secure 
Seottrade  customers’  home  PCs. 


Ifour/ikas  says.  The  com¬ 
pany  plans  to  start  offering 
the  services  in  August  as  it 
helps  customers  clean  up  ex- 


up  their  online  IT 
,,  they  started  look- 
where  for  victims, 


using  phishing  schemes 
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Conduit  to 
The  Customer 

He  launched  an  initiative  to  secure 
Scottrade  customers’  home  PCs. 

By  Todd  R.  Weiss 

WHEN  hackers  tor  of  information  security 
realized  that  and  business  continuity  at 
large  com-  discount  online  brokerage 

panies  were  Scottrade  Inc.  in  St.  Louis,  re¬ 
beefing  up  their  online  IT  alized  it,  too.  When  hackers 

security,  they  started  look-  using  phishing  schemes  cap- 
ing  elsewhere  for  victims,  tured  usernames  and  pass- 

including  customers  of  words  and  stole  money  from 

those  large  companies  who  accounts,  his  company  had 


Bourzikas  says.  The  com¬ 
pany  plans  to  start  offering 
the  services  in  August  as  it 
helps  customers  clean  up  ex¬ 
isting  security  problems  on 
their  PCs.  Scottrade  will  also 
launch  an  online  security 
to-do  list  to  guide  customers 
through  the  steps  to  improv¬ 
ing  their  own  IT  security. 

“If  you  don't  educate, 
you’ll  get  back  in  the  same 
situation,”  Bourzikas  says. 
“It’s  part  of  our  fiduciary 
responsibilities.” 

Bourzikas,  who  earned  a 
degree  in  accounting  from 
the  University  of  Missouri  at 
St.  Louis,  began  his  career  in 


was  later  acquired  by  Penn 
National  Gaming  Inc. 

Along  the  way,  Tim  Farm¬ 
er,  a  professor  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  has  been 
an  important  mentor  and 
adviser.  “He  gave  me  a  good 
perspective  on  the  business 
world,”  Bourzikas  says.  “He 
was  a  good  sounding  board 


Ian  Patterson,  CIO  at 
Scottrade,  says  Bourzikas  is 
always  the  first  one  in  meet¬ 
ings  to  ask  how  policy  deci¬ 
sions  will  affect  customers. 
“We  like  to  think  that  we’re 
a  customer-oriented  orga- 
nization.  Grant  just  fits  our 
culture  perfectly  from  that 
perspective,”  Patterson  says. 
"Grant  drives  it.  He  is  a  star. 
In  five  years,  I’m  going  to  be 
working  for  the  guy.  There's 
no  doubt  in  my  mind.”  ■ 
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Congratulations.  Your  IT  security  is  working  hard.  But  there's  something  more  it  should  do  (besides  the  protection,  compliance, 
access,  etc.).  IT  security  should  actually  make  your  business  more  efficient.  More  flexible.  More  competitive.  CA  can  help.  Our 
Security  Management  centralizes  your  identity  and  access  management  to  turn  IT  security  into  a  proactive,  business-building 
tool.  So  your  security  strengthens  customer  relationships,  grows  partnerships  and  helps  your  enterprise  address  changing 
markets  with  ninja-like  agility.  All  with  CA's  best-in-class  modularity,  scalability  and  integration.  But  don't  just  take  our  acronym 
for  it.  Download  the  white  paper,  "Security  Management:  Aligning  Security  with  Business  Opportunities,”  at  ca.com/secure. 


a  Transforming 

-  IT  Management 


Trailblazer  in 
Imaging  Technology 


TITLE:  Director,  Mobile  4 
Media  Systems  Lab,  HP  Labs 
ORGANIZATION:  Hewlett- 


30 -second  biography:  Wee, 
37,  is  best  known  for  her 
work  with  imaging  tech¬ 
nologies,  in  particular  as 
co-editor  of  the  JPSEC 
standard  for  the  security 
of  JPEG-2000  images.  She 
is  also  editor  of  the  JPSEC 
amendment  on  file  format 
security.  In  addition,  she 
is  an  associate  editor  of 
the  IEEE  online  newsletter 


nology”  and  was  an  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  IEEE 
“Transactions  on  Image 
Processing”  newsletter. 

Wee  is  now  director 
of  HP’s  Mobile  &  Media 
Systems  Lab  and  a  consult¬ 
ing  assistant  professor  at 
Stanford  University.  She 


has  been  granted  more  than 
25  patents  and  has  over  25 
patents  pending. 

Currant  project  “I'm  work¬ 
ing  in  five  key  areas:  media 
security  technology,  next- 
generation  face-to-face  col¬ 
laboration,  next-generation 
gaming  experiences  and 
technologies,  mobile  video, 
and  HP  Mediascapes, 
which  are  context-aware 
multimedia  experiences." 
Most-critical  technologies 
for  IT  this  yean  “Teamwork, 
passion  and  collaboration 
are  critical  elements  of  am¬ 
bitious  achievements,  and 
‘personal  IT  technologies' 
allow  this  to  happen  online. 
Personal  IT  technologies 
are  Internet,  Web,  social 
media  and  media  technolo¬ 
gies  that  let  you  communi¬ 
cate,  collaborate  and  build 
social  and  professional 
networks  online,  but  in  a 
personal  way." 


Rising  Star  in 
Corporate  IT 

TIRE:  Group  chief 
of  architecture 

ORGANIZATION:  INO  Group  NV 
30-SECOND 
;  :  BIOGRAPHY: 

:  !  Since  joining 

;  ING  Group  in 

■H  2001,  Karren- 
bauer,  38.  has  been  promoted 
four  times:  from  CTO  at  Aetna, 
to  CTO  at  ING  U.S.  Financial 
Services,  to  CTO  at  ING  Ameri¬ 
cas  and  most  recently  to  group 
chief  of  architecture  at  ING 
Group.  Prior  to  joining  ING, 
he  led  IT  at  Cyberian  Outpost: 


CURRENT  PROJECT:  “Projects 
involving  virtual  markets,  such 
as  the  Internet-based  Second 


Life,  algorithmic  trading/ 
exchange  latency  and  global 

WHO  IN  THE  TECHNOLOGY 
INDUSTRY  MOST  INFLUENCED 
YOUR  CAREER?  “Geoffrey 
Moore.  His  book  Crossing  the 


MOST-CRITICAL  TECHNOLO¬ 
GIES  FOR  IT  THIS  YEAR:  “Trust, 
Web  2.0  and  semantics,  respec¬ 
tively.  Trust  is  needed  to  open  up 
corporate  value  chains  to  more 
external  information  and  provid¬ 
ers.  Web  2.0  will  help  eliminate 
the  intermediary  entities  in  value 
chains.  Lastly,  semantics  will  al¬ 
low  the  value  chains  to  become 
more  interoperable  and  stream¬ 
lined.  Globalization  has  shifted 
the  competitive  landscape. 


MICHAEL  FOWLER 

Advocate  of  IT 
Collaboration 


;  Fowler.  39. 

;  began  his  ca- 
rear  in  1986  at 
Baltimore  Gas  ft  Electric  Co.. 
Constellation  Energy's  regulated 
utility  in  central  Maryland.  Early 
in  his  tenure.  Fowler  led  a  trans¬ 
formational  call  center  project  to 
create  Windows-based  screens 
using  existing  mainframe  logic 
and  saved  the  company  more 
than  *1  million.  The  project,  says 

Fowler,  “taught  me  the  value  of 
partnering  with  the  business." 
Since  then,  he  has  led  Project 


to  two  off-the-shelf  products. 

As  director  of  the  Collabora¬ 
tive  Technologies  team.  Fowler 
helped  build  Constellation 
Energy's  internal  portal,  my- 
Constellation,  which  combines 
self-service  applications  and 
real-time  content.  In  late  2006. 
Fowler  joined  the  utility's  corpo¬ 
rate  risk  systems  group. 
CURRENT  PROJECT:  “My  team  is 


display  information  on  our  corpo¬ 
rate  portal.  The  project  allows  us 
to  use  multiple  applications  and 
technologies  to  seamlessly  deliv¬ 
er  information  to  our  top  business 
leaders  in  near  real  time." 

THE  WORST  THINO  ABOUT 
TODAY'S  TECHNOLOGY: 

“E-mail  overload." 

TECHNOLOGY  CAN...  “Bring 


BOOK  THAT  WAS  MOST  RE¬ 
CENTLY  ON  YOUR  NIOHTSTAND: 
Blink;  The  Power  of  Thinking 
Without  Thinking,  by  Malcolm 


Announcing  a 
breakthrough  in 
automatic  technology 


Diskeeper 2007  marks  the  dawn  of  the  first-ever  truly  automatic  software  of  its  kind.  As  automatically 
as  the  sun  rising,  with  Diskaeper  2007  deployed  your  systems  will  run  faster— period.  Through  the 
use  of  brand-new  InvisiTasking'  technology,  Diskeeper  eliminates  potential  problems  on  the  fly,  IN 


defragmentation  automatically  and  transparently  handles 
i  it  occurs  providing  maximum  system  performance  at  all  times! 

►  l-FAAST"  2.0  (Intelligent  File  Access  Acceleration  Sequencing  Technology) 

es  file  access  by  up  to  80%  above  and  beyond  the  improvement 


*•  Terabyte  Volume  Engine'  2.0  -  Powerful  defragmentation  for  high-capacity  and 
high-traffic  servers  with  disk  volumes  containing  hundreds  of  thousands  to  millions 
of  files  (e.g.,  NAS,  RAID,  and  SAN).  Also  allows  unobtrusive,  thorough  free  space 
consolidation  on  busy  24/7  servers. 

►  FragShield”  dynamically  prevents  fragmentation  of  critical  system  files,  maintaining 
system  stability  and  reliability. 

<*■  Automatic  online  directory  consolidation  boosts  anti-vims  scans  and  back-up  speed. 


InvisiTasking  is  the 
foundation  for  Diskeeper  to 
eliminate  fragmentation  in  real- 


SPECIAL  OFFERS 


Try  New  Diskeeper  2007 
Free  For  45  Days! 

www.diskeeper.com/CW 


Experience  the  dawning  of  a  new  era  in  automatic  system 
performance  and  reliability— get  Diskeeper  2007  now! 


Advocate  of 
Virtual  Reality 

1 1  is  work  on  the  Media  ('.rid  is  help¬ 
ing  to  advance  education  for  those 
with  disabilities. 


spirits  soar  as 
he  describes  the 
radical  chanties 
virtual  reality  applications 
can  make  in  the  lives  of  in¬ 
dividuals  with  disabilities. 
Sobering,  however,  are  the 
tirst-hand  accounts  of  VK 
addiction  that  Walsh.  37.  has 
heard  in  his  years  as  a  Bos¬ 
ton  Collctic  faculty  member 
and  director  of  the  Grid 
Institute  —  an  organization 
that  promotes  the  use  of  a 
public  utility  grid  to  develop 
and  deliver  high-end  virtual 
reality  and  3-D  simulation 


programs.  The  U.S.  Marine 
Corps’  Toys  for  Tots  Foun¬ 
dation.  for  example,  uses 
Grid  Institute  technology 
to  deliver  games,  music  and 
videos  to  children  through 
its  Web  site. 

VR  is  a  distinctly  human 
experience,  according  to 
Walsh,  who  says  he  is  regu¬ 
larly  exhilarated  and  dis¬ 
heartened  by  the  technology 
that  he  has  worked  so  hard 
to  advance.  For  instance,  an 
inspired  Walsh  watched  last 
year  as  a  student  who  had 
enrolled  in  an  immersive 
education  course  transcend- 


sustained  in  a 
firearms  inci¬ 
dent.  Immersive  education 
combines  interactive  3-D 
graphics,  commercial  game 
and  simulation  technol¬ 
ogy,  virtual  reality,  voice 
chat,  Web  cameras  and  rich 
digital  media  with  online 
courses  and  classrooms. 

In  a  VR  world,  physical 
limitations  are  irrelevant, 
says  Walsh.  Yet,  a  world 
without  physical  limitations 
isn’t  real,  and  some  people 
who  rely  heavily  on  VR 
find  it  hard  to  distinguish 
between  the  virtual  and  real 
worlds.  Each  semester,  stu¬ 
dents  approach  Walsh  and 
say  they  can’t  cope  with  the 
prospect  of  working  in  virtu¬ 
al  environments,  fearing  that 
they  will  lose  control  psy¬ 
chologically.  Walsh  uses  the 
term  “virtual  schizophrenia" 
to  describe  the  stress  some 
users  experience  when  they 
struggle  to  move  between 
VR  and  the  real  world. 

"I’ve  seen  VR  addiction 
ruin  the  relationships  and 
entire  lives  of  individuals. 
This  trend  will  only  get 
worse  as  we  see  VR  move 
beyond  just  cartoon  images 
to  realistic.  Hollywood- 
movie-like  interactions." 
says  Walsh.  Individuals 
likely  to  show  signs  of  VR 
addictions  tend  to  be  those 
working  on  gaming  applica¬ 
tions.  which  can  require  a 
developer  to  get  into  "char¬ 
acter."  Sometimes  it  can  be 
difficult  to  step  out  of  that 
VR  character  and  back  into 
real  life,  says  Walsh. 

"However,  we  are  quickly 
coming  to  a  point  where  VR 
is  becoming  mainstreamed, 
and  the  availability  of  huge 
amounts  of  digital  media 
will  put  our  culture  at  a 
crossroads.  I  knew  all  of 
this  before  I  got  heavily  in¬ 
volved  with  the  technology," 


Walsh  also  realized  early 
on  that  VR  would  forge 
ahead  with  or  without  him. 
Thus,  he  decided  that  with 
his  eyes  wide  open,  he’d 
plunge  in  —  especially  given 
the  technology's  potential 
for  good.  “There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  even  with  all  of 
this  doom  and  gloom,  VR’s 
benefits  far  outweigh  its 
risks,”  he  says. 

The  decision  to  march  into 
a  crowded  field  and  lead  with 
his  conscience  is  consistent 
with.Walsh’s  character,  at¬ 
tests  Boston  College  Doan 
Father  James  Woods.  “He 
realizes  that  if  he  doesn’t  do 
it,  someone  else  will.  But  this 
doesn't  bother  Aaron.  He 
invites  others  to  share  in  his 
dream,"  Woods  says. 

Walsh's  dream  now  is  to 
build  up  Media  Grid,  a  VR 
computational  platform  es¬ 
tablished  by  Boston  College 
in  2003.  Specifically,  Walsh’s 
Grid  Institute  serves  as  a 
standards  organization  and 
the  commercial  interface 
that's  needed  to  spur  the 
use  of  Media  Grid,  a  patch- 
work  of  service  providers 
that  run  rendering  farms, 
computational  clusters  and 
high-performance  computer 

”!  want  to  push  VR  for¬ 
ward."  he  says,*but  I  want 
to  put  some  conscience 
behind  it.”  ■ 

McAdams  is  a  freelance  writ- 
!  er  in  Viennu,  Vu.  Contact  her 
I  at  IMTechWriteraaol.com. 
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heard  m  his  years  as  a  Bos-  larly  exhilarated ; 
ton  College  faculty  member  heartened  by  the  i 
and  director  of  the  Grid  that  he  has  worke 

Institute  —  an  organization  to  advance.  For  in 
that  promotes  the  use  of  a  inspired  Walsh  w 

public  utility  grid  to  develop  year  as  a  student 
and  deliver  high-end  virtual  enrolled  in  an  imi 
reality  and  3-D  simulation  education  course 


and  the  availability  of  huge 
amounts  of  digital  media 
will  put  our  culture  at  a 
crossroads.  I  knew  all  of 
this  before  I  got  heavily  in¬ 
volved  with  the  technology,” 
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Enterprise  Data  Protection: 

Securing  Critical  Data  Assets 


The  biggest  threat  to  information-driven  companies  is  not 
hackers,  terrorists,  or  viruses.  Look  closer.  It's  your  trusted 
supply  chain  partner,  the  engineers  working  for  your 
outsourcing  company,  and  even  your  colleague  in  the  next 
cubicle.  Internal  workers  and  those  within  your  business 
ecosystem  are  far  more  likely  to  hurt  your  business  than  any 
external  threat  because  they  have  clear  access  to  your  most 
critical  corporate  asset:  data. 

Business  data  is  everywhere  -  from  laptops  to  network 
servers  and  from  email  to  USB  devices.  It  extends  throughout 
your  formal  network  and  into  the  global  market  in  which 
you  compete.  The  breadth  and  scope  of  this  data  makes 
protecting  it  that  much  more  difficult. 

As  a  result,  traditional  point  solutions  that  protect  certain 
devices  or  data  against  specific  risks  are  insufficient  to 
provide  cross-enterprise  data  security.  To  protect  the  data, 
mitigate  risk,  and  meet  compliance  requirements,  you  need 
to  implement  an  enterprise  data  protection  strategy. 

Protection  beyond  the  perimeter 

Everyone  has  heard  the  stories  of  costly  data  security 
breaches  -  rogue  insiders,  opportunistic  thieves,  and  those 
trading  in  competitive  intelligence.  CEOs  and  other  business 
executives  are  beginning  to  pay  closer  attention  to  these 
threats.  Potential  financial  loss  combined  with  new 
regulations  has  educated  business  leaders  about  the  value  of 
corporate  data  and  forced  them  to  take  steps  to  protect  it. 
Even  so,  many  execs  still  lack  understanding  about  which 
data  is  susceptible  and  why. 

"It's  time  to  begin  looking  at  the  bigger  picture  of 
enterprise  data  protection,"  advises  Tom  Bowers,  managing 
director  of  Security  Constructs  LLC,  who  is  also  a 
technical  editor  for  Information  Security  magazine  and 
SearchSecurity.com.  "You  need  to  broaden  your  mind  about 
the  potential  risks." 


"Data  is  the  new  currency  for  both  corporations  and 
individuals,"  agrees  Phillip  Dunkelberger,  president  and  CEO 
of  PGP  Corporation.  "Defending  the  data  means  protecting  it 
at  its  source,  not  just  out  in  the  network  or  at  the  perimeter. 
Protecting  the  perimeter  won't  stop  a  rogue  employee  from 
sticking  a  USB  device  into  a  computer  and  then  walking  off 
with  your  important  data." 


“When  encryption  is  polity -based  and 
automated,  people  don’t  have  to  click 
buttons  to  turn  security  on.” 


Follow  the  data 

Data  can  be  breached  when  it  is  in  use,  at  rest,  or  in 
motion.  Companies  must  look  for  security  solutions  that 
provide  protection  for  all  these  data  types,  across  the 
enterprise.  "Until  now,  the  entire  security  industry  was 
birthed  on  stove-piped,  stand-alone  solutions,"  says  Bowers. 
'Now  it's  time  to  find  solutions  that  start  at  the  data  point  and 
follow  the  data  wherever  it  goes." 

Enterprise  data  protection  solutions  offer  various 
approaches  to  achieving  comprehensive  security.  Unlike 
costly  older  security  approaches  that  compromised  system 
performance  or  worker  productivity  -  often  creating  new 
barriers  to  data  access  -  today's  data  protection  technologies 
offer  automation  and  ease  of  use.  Policy-based  security 
solutions  no  longer  apply  only  to  specific  data  types  or  to 
certain  people  using  the  data.  Instead,  they  specify  security 
protections  across  the  business  ecosystem,  making  data 
protection  pervasive  and  user-friendly. 


Advertisement 


Likewise,  today's  encryption  technologies  enable  business 
processes  that  streamline  use  and  minimize  administration, 
making  them  far  more  efficient  -  and  effective.  'When 
encryption  is  policy-based  and  automated,  people  don't  have 
to  click  buttons  to  turn  security  on,’  says  Dunkelberger. 
'Continuous  protection  is  more  successful  protection.  The 
vision  of  enterprise  data  protection  is  that  data  is  secured 
wherever  it  goes,  because  protection  and  policy  enforcement 
are  built  in  from  the  ground  up.' 

Get  the  big  picture 

The  good  news  is  that  security  vendors  are  beginning 
to  dynamically  integrate  their  products  to  work  with 
other  security  solutions.  “I'm  encouraged  by  what  I’m 


seeing,'  Bowers  says.  'Although  it  may  take  18  months 
before  complete  solutions  are  realized,  these  ideas  aren't 
vaporware  any  more.' 

Security  professionals  can  help  by  proactively  considering 
their  data  protection  policy.  "Look  at  data  as  a  core 
business  currency,"  says  Dunkelberger  of  PGP  Corporation. 
'You  need  to  know  which  data  assets  are  in  use,  where 
they  are  stored,  and  who  has  access  to  them.  Only  then 
can  you  devise  overall  enterprise  data  protection 
strategies.  Although  there  is  no  single  security  technology 
to  address  every  concern,  companies  that  have  considered 
these  questions  and  created  appropriate  policies  are 
more  prepared  to  stop  internal  and  external  threats  to  their 
key  data  assets.'  ■ 


PGP  Corporation:  A  Comprehensive  Approach  to  Securing  Data 

Corporate  data  lives  everywhere,  traveling  from  your  internal  IT  infrastructure  over  the  Internet  to  business  partners  or 
customers  and  out  the  door  every  day  on  laptops  and  USB  flash  drives.  How  can  you  protect  this  vital  asset? 

PGP  Corporation  offers  enterprise  data  protection  solutions  that  protect  the  data  itself,  building  data  security  into  process 
i ather  than  constraining  use  and  access  PGP  Corporation  s  encryption  and  key  management  solutions  form  the  foundation  of 
a  complete  enterprise  data  protection  strategy  Automated  key  and  policy  management  is  crucial  to  making  an  enterprise  data 
p, election  approach  work  -  protecting  the  data,  detecting  data  at  risk,  controlling  access,  and  managing  the  data  lifecycle. 

Standards  based  solutions  from  PGP  Corporation  provide  automated  data  protection  that  begins  when  data  is  created  and 
extends  through  its  use.  sharing,  and  archival  The  PGP  Corporation  approach  reduces  IT  operational  costs  because  it  works 
with  the  devices  and  capabilities  already  inherent  in  networks  today  "  explains  Phillip  Dunkelberger,  president  and  CEO  of  PGP 
Corporation  Our  solutions  can  be  implemented  without  re  architecting  your  information  infrastructure." 

The  company's  solutions  are  simple  and  cost-effective,  reducing  the  time  and  effort  needed  for  deployment.  One  PGP 
Corporation  customer,  for  example,  rolled  out  data  protection  on  35,000  laptops  in  less  than  one  month.  The  solution  was  fully 
managed  by  the  organization's  IT  staff  without  any  additional  personnel 

PGP  Corporation  solutions  are  used  by  95%  of  Fortune  100  companies,  75%  of  global  organizations,  and  87%  of  the  German 
DAX-hsted  companies  We  have  more  than  10  years  as  the  proven  leader  in  mitigating  risk  by  protecting  data  at  the  source, 
says  Dunkelberger  "Global  brands  like  Airbus,  HSBC,  and  Sony  Computer  Entertainment  all  protect  their  data  with 
our  solutions  " 

Most  important,  companies  can  begin  deploying  enterprise  data  protection  solutions  incrementally.  "You  can  begin  by 
protecting  your  laptops  or  mainframe  data,  or  you  can  concentrate  on  securing  email  data,"  says  Dunkelberger  "You  don't 
have  to  do  it  all  at  once  The  PGP  Corporation  approach  lets  any  company  get  started  today  "  ■ 

To  listen  to  a  podcast  interview  with  this  sponsor,  go  to  www  infowortd.com/edppodcast 
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Enterprise  data  never  sleeps. 

BUT  YOU  CAN. 


Enterprise  Data  Protection  solutions  from  PGP  Corporation 
keep  pace  with  your  business'  critical  information,  wherever  it 
goes,  from  server  to  laptop,  to  USB,  to  email,  FTP  and  back  again. 
Because  today’s  successful  enterprise  demands  agility  from  its 
people,  its  technology  and  of  course,  its  data.  Choose  PGP®  and 
gain  the  confidence  to  move  as  fast  as  your  business  demands. 


1.888.515.4920  /  www.pgp.com/edp 
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Architect  of 
Infrastructure  Change 


30-socond  biography: 

Bishop.  37,  began  his  career 
while  still  in  college,  as  a 
systems  engineer  installing 
PCs  and  Unix  systems.  At 
Wachovia,  he  leads  a  team 
of  70  that  builds  software 
frameworks  to  enable  a 
real-time  infrastructure. 
The  team  provides  engi¬ 
neering  and  architecture 
oversight  for  a  group  of 
1,400  developers  and  appli¬ 
cation  support  people. 
Current  project:  “We  are  two 
years  into  a  four-year  plan 
to  implement  a  service- 
oriented  architecture.  Our 
platform  now  operates  over 
10,000  nodes  and  handles 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 


ransactions  daily.  Perfor- 
nance  has  improved  fifty- 
old,  we  have  seen  a  300% 


What  technology  most  influ¬ 
ences  your  life  right  now? 

“Distributed  computing.  It 
has  enabled  us  to  deliver 
innovation  and  put  the 
power  at  the  fingertips  of 
our  power  users.” 

The  bast  thing  about  today's 
technology:  “Maturity  and 
evolution  toward  open  sys¬ 
tems.  Client/server  evolved 
into  object-oriented  Web 
systems,  which  evolved 
into  distributed  SOA  Web 


operations  like  digital  signatures, 
Juels,  37,  has  taken  a  particular 
interest  in  the  boundaries  of  the 
held.  He  developed  cryptographic 
techniques  to  protect  against 
denial-of-service  attacks,  and 
his  research  on  “fuzzy  cryptog¬ 
raphy’  has  evolved  into  features 
used  in  RSA  products.  One,  for 
example,  helps  to  secure  the  an- 


M0ST-CRITICAL  TECHNOLO¬ 
GIES  FOR  IT  THIS  YEAR:  ‘I  fore¬ 
see  one  truly  pivotal  change  this 
year  The  consumer  will  usurp 
the  place  of  the  enterprise  in  the 
vanguard  of  IT  technology.  Video 
games,  in  particular,  are  seeing  a 
transformation  from  play  spaces 
into  collaborative  environments 
and  from  simulators  of  wealth 
into  real  stores  of  wealth.' 
TECHNOLOGY  CAN...  "Only 
serve  as  a  wire  to  the  electricity 
of  thought." 


Motors  Corp. 

30.SEC0H0 
I  ;  BIOGRAPHY: 

;  Bfl  ;  Having  worked 

;  jHT  ;  his  way  through 

college  as  an 

Intern  network  administrator  sup¬ 
porting  a  Novell  network.  Dalrym- 
ple,  37.  has  since  earned  a  master's 
degree  in  business  IT.  At  GM.  he  is 
responsible  for  identifying,  evaluat¬ 
ing  and  developing  architectural 
recommendations  on  technologies 
in  networking,  telecommunications 
and  security. 

MOST-CRITICAL  TECHNOLO¬ 
GIES  FOR  IT  THIS  YEAR:  "Tech¬ 
nologies  that  enable  collaboration 
and  drive  new  application  architec¬ 
tures,  such  as  Web  services,  SOA 
and  Web  2.0.  will  be  a  part  of  many 
organizations'  portfolios  in  the 
coming  year." 


TIMOTHY  CAMPOS 

TITLE:  CIO 
ORGANIZATION: 
KLA-Tencor  Corp. 


;  ^^9  ;  The  youngest  CIO 
!  ;  in  the  Fortune 

500.  Campos,  34. 
started  his  career  15  years  ago  as  a 
software  engineer  at  Sybase  Inc.  He's 
had  software  engineering  roles  at  Sy- 
base  and  Silicon  Graphics  Inc ..  and 

at  SGI  and  Portera  Systems.  Cam¬ 
pos  has  been  in  IT  management 
for  more  than  four  years  at  KLA- 
Tencor,  where  he  is  responsible  for 
IT  strategy  and  delivery  for  all  of  the 
company's  information  services. 
CURRENT  PROJECT:  "We  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  business  transforma¬ 
tion  program  that  will  incorporate 
a  variety  of  technologies,  including 
IP-based  call  center  system  and 
BlackBerry  devices  connected  by 
SAP  NetWeaver  portal  technology 
toSAPR/3." 
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IT  executives  look  to 
white  papers  as  a  key 
source  of  information... 


Security 
Watchdog 
For  the 
Industry 

This  research  guru 
helped  design  the  security' 
architecture  used  for 
Java,  JavaScript  and  C= 


now  used  for  Java,  JavaScript 
and  CS  across  the  Web. 

Before  moving  to  Rice, 
he  published  papers  on  a 
variety  of  research  topics.  In 
one  paper,  a  critical  analysis 
of  the  Secure  Digital  Music 
Initiative,  he  found  that  all 
of  the  proposed  SDMI  sys¬ 
tems  were  easily  broken.  In 
another,  Wallach  and  his 
team  analyzed  Diebold's 
electronic  voting  system 
and  found  that  it  had  Simi¬ 
larly  glaring  security  flaws. 
The  SDMI  consortium  and 
Diebold  both  threatened  to 
sue  but  eventually  backed 
dow  n.  Wallach  says  he  had 
the  scientific  evidence  to 
back  up  his  claims. 

"Dan  has  a  kit  of  guts  and : 

1  willing  to  do  things  that  mat 
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Security 
Watchdog 
For  the 
Industry 


This  research  guru 
helped  design  the  secur 
architecture  used  for 
Java,  JavaScript  and  C#. 
By  Stacy  Collett 


Princeton  University,  where 
he  discovered  security  flaws 
in  Sun  Microsystems  Inc.'s 
Java  technology.  As  an  intern 
at  Netscape  for  two  sum¬ 
mers,  he  helped  design  the 
basic  security  architecture 
now  used  for  Java,  JavaScript 
and  C#  across  the  Web. 

Before  moving  to  Rice, 
he  published  papers  on  a 
variety  of  research  topics.  In 
one  paper,  a  critical  analysis 
of  the  Secure  Digital  Music 
Initiative,  he  found  that  all 
of  the  proposed  SDMI  sys¬ 
tems  were  easily  broken.  In 
another,  Wallach  and  his 
team  analyzed  Diebold’s 
electronic  voting  system 
and  found  that  it  had  simi¬ 
larly  glaring  security  flaws. 
The  SDMI  consortium  and 
Diebold  both  threatened  to 
sue  but  eventually  backed 
down.  Wallach  says  he  had 
the  scientific  evidence  to 
back  up  his  claims. 

“Dan  has  a  lot  of  guts  and  is 
willing  to  do  things  that  mat- 
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UIO 

Universal  I/O 

Vlaximi/ed  I/O  Expandability  &  Flexibility 


✓  3/7  PCI-E/X  Cards  for  1 U/2U 
l/  Highly  Upgradeable 
^  High  Efficiency  Power  (up  to  90%+) 
Multiple  Expansion  Card  Options 
(SAS  RAID  5, 1 0-G,  IB...up  to  20  choices) 
^  Simplify  Your  Inventory  Management 


to  figure  out  how  to  use 
Mac  Minis  to  do  the  actual 
analog-to-digital  transcod¬ 
ing,”  saving  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in  equip¬ 
ment  costs,  says  Mich'ailov. 

“We  created  a  plan  for 
using  technology  from 
scratch.  We  built  our  own 
— lications,”  says  Molina, 


regardless  of 
price,  it’s  gone  through," 
Escalada  adds. 

In  an  earlier  project,  Moli¬ 
na  got  the  idea  of  developing 
a  Facebook-type  application 
for  the  university  after  a  stu¬ 
dent  asked  how  to  find  other 
students  from  Missouri  who 
might  want  to  watch  college 
basketball  games  together. 


rum  u.  muLinn  were  wary  of  the  initia- 

A  Consensus-Builder  policy  work  at  the  faculty 

m  m  bbb  I  ___  ■  level,”  says  Molina.  But  it 

Ann  Sk  Uimnmat  also  forced  the  university  to 

™  codify  its  unwritten  policy 

As  CIO,  he's  working  to  automate  »  ^ 

classroom  recordings  in  high-quality,  almost  without  you  n( 
digital  format.  Robert  l  Mite:  ing,”saysjuan Escaia< 

Hirer  for  of  systems.  a< 


T  GEORGETOWN  The  ne 

University  Law  audio  s 

,  Center,  CIO  Pablo  format 


itis-building  qualified  students  by  way 


ing,”  says  Juan  Escalada, 
director  of  systems,  adding 
that  Molina  regularly  visits 
every  person  on  staff  to  ask 
for  their  opinions  on  current 
issues.  “Every  time  he’s  sub¬ 


service  launched  in  2004. 
“Had  I  known,  we  would 
have  registered  the  domain 
name,  and  I  would  be  a  mil¬ 
lionaire,”  he  says. 

Now  Molina  wants  to 
extend  the  audio  recording 
effort  to  make  a  collection 
of  classes,  including  audio, 
presentations  and  diagrams, 
available  online  —  and  selec¬ 
tively  publish  some  content 
on  the  Web.  His  other  goal  is 
to  enhance  distance  learning 
using  Cisco  Systems  Inc.'s 
Telepresence  room-size 
videoconferencing  system 


plus  a  dash  of  ingenuity  to  of  a  Web  application  on  the 
get  projects  finished  without  campus  network.  Fiber  links 
breaking  the  budget.  and  high-speed  switches 

“Higher  education  is  connect  classrooms  to  the 

somewhat  conservative  in  AV  control  room, 
adopting  technology,”  says  The  custom-designed 
Dimo  Michailov,  informa-  system  can  scale  to  support 

tion  security  and  privacy  simultaneous  video  streams 
officer  at  the  Washington  from  all  40  classrooms 
school.  “[Molina]  has  been  —  and  came  in  at  a  fraction 
able  to  push  new  technolo-  of  the  “staggering”  cost  of  a 
gies  and  innovations  and  turnkey  system,  with  better 
has  negotiated  that  land-  scalability,  says  Molina,  38. 
scape  very  successfully.”  To  save  money,  his  team  sub- 
One  such  innovation:  stituted  Macintosh  Minis  for 

implementing  a  digital  multiplexers,  built  its  own 

audio  capture  system  to  authentication  infrastructure 

replace  the  aging  tape  decks  around  Active  Directory  and 
used  in  40  classrooms  to  developed  a  custom  Web  ap- 
record  lectures  and  events.  plication  in  ColdFusion. 


by  Raphael  Kaplmsky 


will  allow  professors  in  the 
university’s  London  and 
Washington  campuses  to 
teach  classes  together. 

Molina  hopes  to  get  a  deal 
on  the  expensive  equipment 
by  serving  as  a  test  site  that 
can  demonstrate  that  the 
technology  is  useful.  But 
why  go  to  all  of  that  effort 
for  an  unproven  technology? 
“Those  who  are  willing  to 
take  risks  get  the  early- 
adopter  rewards,”  he  says.  ■ 
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Business  Network  Optimization 


ipanema 


MAXIMIZING  APPLICATION  PERFORMANCE 


Network  Application  Governance 


Ipanema  provides  advanced 
application  traffic  management 
solutions  that  align  the  network  and 
business  application  performance. 


Scalable  Service  Delivery 


>*  Visibility  The  Ipanema  Business  Network 
Optimization  solution  is  simple, 
—  Optimization  automated  and  scalable  and  allows 
enterprises  to  easily  control. 
Acceleration  guarantee  and  accelerate  the 
performance  of  their  critical 
applications  according  to  their 
business  priorities  and  regardless  of 
network  conditions. 


It  relies  on  Ipanema's  Autonomic  Networking  System  to  provide: 
Q  Full  Visibility  of  application  flows  over  the  network, 


O  Global  and  dynamic  Optimization  of  network  resources, 
O  Transparent  application  Acceleration, 


O  Network  Application  Governance  functions, 
D  Scalable  Service  Delivery  capabilities. 


Ipanema  Technologies  Corp. 
300  Fifth  Avenue,  3rd  Floor, 
Waltham,  MA  02451,  USA 

Phone:  781  419  6526 


www.ipanematech.com 

info@ipanematech.com 
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Programming’s 
Crack  Competitor 

This  coding  champ  won  39  out 
of  45  TopCoder  programming 
matches  in  two  years.  By  Eric  Lai 


Woftrophies 
do  they  give 
to  program¬ 
ming  champions?  Jiazhi  Wu 
would  know.  As  an  under¬ 
grad  at  Zhejiang  University 
in  China,  Wu  won  a  record 
39  out  of  45  programming 
contests  held  by  TopCoder 
Inc.,  a  Glastonbury,  Conn.- 
based  software  development 
and  recruiting  firm.  Win¬ 
ning  those  global  contests 
—  which  generate  actual 
software  that  TopCoder 
turns  around  and  sells  to  its 
corporate  customers  —  also 


doesn’t  need  much  debug¬ 
ging,”  says  Chao  Yang,  a  for¬ 
mer  classmate  of  Wu’s  and 
a  fellow  competitive  coder. 

“Based  on  my  observations, 

I  cannot  see  any  weaknesses 
in  him  as  a  programmer.” 

“I’m  not  good  at  sports 
at  all,  so  programming  was 
the  most  competitive  aspect 
of  my  life,”  says  Wu,  who 
counts  Java,  C++  and  C#  as 
his  favorite  languages. 

Champion  coders  tend  to 
burn  out  early  or  move  on  to 
“real  jobs.”  That’s  the  case 
with  the  26-year-old,  who 
says  he  has  retired  from 
competitive  programming 

and  now  focuses  on  his  role - 

as  vice  president  of  technol-  chief  architect  for  software 

ogy  for  the  Chinese  subsid-  components  produced  in 


.  i  technical  well 

“There  are  a 
lot  of  talented  Chinese  pro¬ 
grammers  around,  but  they 
need  a  platform  to  pres¬ 
ent  themselves  ”  he  says. 
“TopCoder  provides  that 
platform." 

Already,  10%  of  the 
112,000  programmers  that 
are  TopCoder  members  are 
from  China.  They  tend  to 
duel  with  developers  from 
Eastern  Europe  for  the  top 
prizes  at  contests  such  as 
last  month’s  TopCoder  Open 
in  Las  Vegas.  That  competi¬ 
tion  offered  prizes  worth 
$260,000,  along  with  expo¬ 
sure  to  top  IT  recruiters. 

Wu  is  based  in  Beijing, 
where  China’s  equiva¬ 
lents  of  Harvard  and  MIT 
—  Beijing  University  and 
Tsinghua  University  —  are 
located.  But  Wu  still  criss¬ 
crosses  the  country  to  find 
the  cream  of  the  crop.  On 
the  day  of  this  interview, 

Wu  was  in  the  southern  port 
city  of  Zhuhai,  where  more 
than  300  university  students 


;  Wu  saysTopCoder’s 
contests  mesh  well  with  the 
mentality  of  young  Chinese 
developers,  “who  appreciate 
the  spirit  of  competition.” 
And  TopCoder’s  business 
model  —  winners  get  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  revenue  from 
any  sales  of  the  software 
by  TopCoder,  in  addition  to 
prizes  and  job  contacts  — 
helps  “shorten  the  distance 
between  clients  and  pro¬ 
grammers”  and  sidestep  lan¬ 
guage  or  cultural  barriers. 

And  what  about  those 
programming  trophies?  Do 
they  depict  a  man  hunched 
over  a  keyboard,  coding? 
Wu  laughs.  “That  would  be 
too  complicated  to  manu¬ 
facture,"  he  says.  “Most  of 
my  trophies  have  very  ab- 


■HHiHi  research  that 
spans  the  areas  of  networking, 
distributed  systems,  security, 
and  simulation  and  modeling. 
His  Ph.D.  thesis  created  a  new 
research  held  now  known  as 
structured  peer-to-peer  overiay 
networks. 

WHAT  SETS  YOU  APART?  “I 

believe  in  the  power  of  technol¬ 
ogy  research  to  change  our 
lives.lamrarelysatishedwith 
current  technology  and  believe 
that  every  problem,  no  matter 
how  large  or  fundamental,  can 
always  be  solved  with  the  right 
piece  of  creative  research  and 
technology.' 


CAREY NACHENBERG 

TITLE:  Symantec  fellow 
ORGANIZATION:  Symantec 


1990s.  Nachenberg.  now  35. 
developed  code  for  products 
such  as  Norton  Commander, 
analyzed  viruses  and  wrote 
virus  fingerprints.  He  then  went 
on  to  design  the  company's 
antivirus  detection  technology 
for  Norton  AntiVirus.  After  com¬ 
pleting  his  master's  thesis  on 
a  technique  for  detecting  self- 

1995.  Nachenberg  went  to  work 
at  Symantec  full  time.  He  holds 
18  software  patents. 
TECHN0L00Y  CAN . . . 
"Transform  the  way  humanity 
lives,  learns  and  interacts - 
unfortunately,  empowering 
both  well-meaning  and  mali¬ 
cious  people  equally." 


Dual-core.  Quad-core. 

Do  more.  Unmatched. 
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Welcome  to  the  ICE  age 
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THERESA  COLLINS  ENEBO 


An  IT  Leader 


In  the  Making 


Says  Mike  Ringman,  vice 
president  of  global  technol¬ 
ogy  infrastructure,  “Her 
diverse  background  lends 
itself  to  a  lot  of  different  ar- 


started  out  in  the  II  field  sup¬ 
porting  both  the  newsroom 
and  distribution  systems  for 


and  IT  governance  proce- 


tecture.  USAC's  fundamental 
business  is  the  management 
of  the  Universal  Service  Fund. 
My  goal  is  to.  have  one  author¬ 
itative  repository  for  contribu¬ 
tors'  and  applicants'  access 
information  that  will  be  used 


i  ncnun  uvLun«  Lntuu 

An  IT  Leader 
In  the  Making 

From  receptionist  to  executive,  she’s 
now  developing  a  VoIP-based,  live- 
agent-assisted  kiosk.  By  Mary  K.  Pratt 


Theresa  collins 
Enebo  plans  to 
be  a  CIO.  That 
would  be  quite 
an  achievement  for  anyone, 
but  it  would  be  a  particu¬ 
larly  impressive  feat  for 
Enebo,  who  came  into  the 
IT  profession  by  chance. 

Enebo,  35,  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  technology.  North 
America  and  core  systems, 
at  TeleTech  Holdings  Inc., 
a  global  business  process 
outsourcing  company  in 
Denver.  Enebo  says  she's  re¬ 
sponsible  for  “pretty  much 
everything  but  the  net¬ 
work”  and  directly  oversees 
200  people  and  indirectly 


Br  11 

|  Other  promotions  !  ; 

followed,  and  Enebo  !  , 

eventually  became 
director  for  application 
development  and  non-ERP 
systems  at  ADC. 

Enebo  says  she  devel¬ 

BRYAN  M.  SASTOKAS 

Keeper  of 

oped  her  expertise  through 
on-the-job  experience  as 

Identity 

well  as  from  professional 
courses  and  books. 

But  she  says  it’s  her  un¬ 

Security 

usual  path,  along  with  her 
ability  to  think  creatively, 
that  has  helped  her  build 

TITLE:  Director  of  IS,  strat¬ 
egy  and  architecture 

ORGANIZATION:  Universal 

IT  and  aim  for  the  top. 

“Looking  back,  am  I 
amazed?  Yeah.  But  I  love 

30-SECOND  BIOGRAPHY: 

1  i  has  gone 

happening,  and  soon.” 

Says  Mike  Ringman,  vice 
president  of  global  technol¬ 
ogy  infrastructure,  “Her 
diverse  background  lends 
itself  to  a  lot  of  different  ar¬ 
eas.  She  is  a  very  tenacious 
leader,  and  she's  always  on 
top  of  all  of  the  projects.”  ■ 
Pratt  is  a  Computerworld 
contributing  writer  in 
Waltham,  Mass.  Contact  ho¬ 


is  a  long  way  from  her  first 
professional  job  as  a  recep¬ 
tionist  at  ADC  Telecommu¬ 
nications  Inc.  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis.  She  took  the  job  just  out 
of  high  school;  she  says  she 
didn't  go  straight  to  college 
because  she  didn’t  want  to 
start  her  life  in  debt 
Enebo  did,  however, 
earn  an  associate’s  degree 
in  advertising  and  graphic 
design  from  Brown  Col¬ 
lege  through  ADC’s  tuition 
reimbursement  program. 
Although  she  planned  a 
career  in  that  field,  Enebo 
showed  an  aptitude  for 
working  with  computers. 
ADC  managers  noticed  and 
offered  her  a  help  desk  job, 
which  she  accepted. 


says  Sastokas,  38,  who 
started  out  in  the  IT  field  sup¬ 
porting  both  the  newsroom 
and  distribution  systems  for 
a  newspaper.  In  his  current 
job,  Sastokas  helped  grow 
the  USAC  IT  organization, 
established  the  company's 


of  the  Universal  Service  Fund. 
My  goal  is  to  have  one  author¬ 
itative  repository  for  contribu- 


controi  infrastructure." 
MOST-CRITICAL  TECHN0L0- 
OIES  FOR  IT  THIS  YEAR: 


key  component  to  their  overall 
IT  and  business  strategy.” 
TECHNOLOGY  CAR... 

“Offer  a  company  the  means 
to  survive.” 


JULY' 


Special  Advertising  Supplement 


keeping  my  finger  on  the 

du  se 


Like  any  Other  business  executive,  I  stake  my  job  on  my  ability  to  make 
good  decisions.  The  quality  of  these  decisions  is  directly  related  to  my  ability  to  access  real¬ 
time,  accurate  and  complete  information.  How  is  our  business  doing?  Why  is  our  business 
performing  the  way  it  is?  What  do  we  want  our  business  to  be  as  we  move  forward? 

automatically  formatted  for  my  BlackBerry.  I  drill 
in  on  my  key  metrics  charts,  which  are  highly 


Of  course,  that  information  has  to  be  presented 
in  a  highly  intuitive  format.  I  have  to  be  able  to  get 
it  virtually  anytime  and  anyplace,  and  delivered  to 
the  device  of  my  choosing. 

Just  a  year  ago,  that  device  was  my  laptop,  where 
I  ran  my  own  dashboard  and  my  own  performance 
scorecards.  However,  look  around  today  and  you’ll 
see  that  for  many  business  persons,  the  laptop  is 
going  the  way  of  the  leather  briefcase. 

Now  I  carry  my  BlackBerry  instead,  but  I  haven’t 
missed  a  beat  when  it  comes  to  gening  the  mis¬ 
sion-critical  information  I  need.  That’s  because 
here  at  Cognos,  we  commined  ourselves  to  making 
the  benefits  of  business  intelligence  truly  perva¬ 
sive,  driving  performance  management  decision¬ 
making  way  beyond  traditional  environments. 
After  all,  the  nature  of  business  has  exploded 
beyond  traditional  boundaries  and  into  a  global 
environment  of  24/7  decision  making,  whether  you 
are  on  a  train  in  Bonn,  a  ferry  in  Hong  Kong,  or  a 
hotel  room  in  Chicago. 

Sometimes  even  I’m  awed  by  the  incredibly  rich 
client  capabilities  1  have  at  my  fingertips.  That’s 
courtesy  of  a  solution  we  recently  announced 
called  Cognos  8  BI,  which  brings  the  decision¬ 
making  power  of  the  Cognos  8  platform  to  my 
BlackBerry.  For  example,  all  the  sales  reports  I 
used  to  access  on  my  laptop  are  now  available  on 
my  handheld.  The  reports  are  written  once  and 


interactive.  I  can  also  drill  down  according  to  geo¬ 
graphic  criteria  for  global  insight.  I  can  access  key 
company  performance  information  anywhere  I  can 
use  my  BlackBerry,  which  is  to  say  just  about  any¬ 
where,  at  any  time. 

With  a  few  dicks,  I  change  the  way  my  dash¬ 
boards  are  displayed;  I  can  even  easily  create  ray 
own  dashboard  by  selecting  from  a  list  of  compo¬ 
nents  that  are  preconfigured  by  a  line-of-business 
IT  person.  As  soon  as  I  save  my  dashboard  config¬ 
uration,  my  “palm-top”  system  immediately  begins 
looking  at  streaming  data. 

Working  for  a  global  company  with  numerous 
partners,  suppliers  and  thousands  of  customers,  I 
often  need  to  access  information  across  a  variety  of 
data  sources.  It’s  the  only  way  I  can  get  the  consis¬ 
tent,  complete  view  of  company  performance  infor¬ 
mation  1  really  need  to  make  the  sharpest  deci¬ 
sions.  To  do  so,  1  do  nothing  more  than  drag  the  rel¬ 
evant  measures  and  dimensions  into  place  and,  just 
like  that,  there’s  the  report  I  want. 

Pervasive  business  intelligence. 

It’s  what  I  need  as  a  typical  globe¬ 
trotting  executive  to  make  relevant 
and  timely  decisions  in  an  on- 
demand  world.  And  that’s  what  1 
have,  literally  in  the  palm  of  my  1 
hand. 

Rob  Ashe  is  CEO  aiut  president 
of  Cognos. 


Early  Backer  of 
PHP  Language 


30-second  biography: 

Gutmans,  31.  has  been  a 
lead  contributor  to  PHP: 
Hypertext  Preprocessor 
since  1997,  when  he  and 
Zeev  Suraski  developed  the 
foundation  for  PHP  3.  That 
version  was  a  turning  point 
for  the  language,  which  to¬ 
day  powers  20  million  Web 
sites.  In  1999,  Gutmans 
co-founded  Zend  Technolo¬ 
gies,  a  company  that  pro¬ 
vides  business-critical  PHP 
applications. 


ing  on  a  variety  of  projects 
to  further  enhance  the 
experience  of  PHP  develop¬ 
ers.  These  include  Zend 
Framework,  which  delivers 
a  high-quality  open-source 


framework  for  developing 
modem  Web  applications 
and  Web  services.  An 
example  of  innovative  IT 
use  of  Zend  Framework  is 
IBM’s  QEDWiki  project,  an 
application  that  allows  the 
easy  creation  of  enterprise 
mashups.” 

The  best  thing  about  today’s 
technology:  “It’s  readily 
available.  The  cost  of  ac¬ 
quisition  has  gone  down 
significantly,  and  getting  up 
and  running  usually  takes 
little  time  and  energy." 

The  worst  thing  about  today’s 
technology:  “There  is  too 
much  choice.  It  is  often  very 
hard  to  decide  what  solu¬ 
tions  to  adopt,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  in  constant  flux.  Do 
we  really  need  hundreds  of 
Linux  distributions?” 


i  The  Soul  of  a 
New  Machine,  by  Tracy 
Kidder 


how  an  application  flows.  With 
this  map.  developers  will  be  able 
to  apply  an  unlimited  number  of 
automated  checks  to  find  bugs 
and  software  security  holes  that 
would  normally  only  occur  in  ex¬ 
tremely  unusual  situations." 


facts  in  software  with  low  noise 
and  high  accuracy.  He’s  also  been 
involved  in  open-source  develop¬ 
ment,  heading  an  effort  to  provide 
free  analysis  of  35  million  lines 
of  open-source  code  daily.  More 
than  250  open-source  projects 
have  participated,  and  over  6,000 
bugs  were  fixed  in  the  first  year. 
CURRENT  PROJECT:  “Working 
with  my  research  team,  I  recent¬ 
ly  completed  work  on  technol¬ 
ogy  that  can  create  a  complete 


BOOK  MOST  RECENTLY  ON 
YOUR  NI0HTSTAND:  Hard-Boiled 
Wonderland  and  the  End  of  the 
World,  by  Haruki  Murakami 
FAVORITE  WEB  SITE: 


CRAIG  YOUNG 

From  Technician 
To  VP  by  36 


IT  systems  for  several  regional 


17  years  ago  as  a  technician 
installing  in-car  cell  systems. 
He  is  now  vice  president  of  IT 
for  the  Northeast  region.  Under 
Young’s  leadership.  Verizon  has 


tions  relevant  to  that  customer 
-  before  the  salesperson  even 
says  hello.  We  also  changed 
some  hardware  at  the  point  of 
sale  in  hundreds  of  locations. 


improves  the  customer  experi¬ 
ence.  We  can  now  scan  or  swipe 
a  driver’s  license  in  our  stores  to 
reduce  keystrokes  and  ensure 


and  account  services.  Young  and  the  hidden  potential  of  any  orga- 


JULY« 


Hundreds  of  companies  are  deploying 
your  application  to  the  frontlines. 

BUT  THEY  DON’T  HAVE  THE  LUXURY 
OF  AN  ON-SITE  DBA. 


When  businesses 
get  serious  about 

EMBEDDING  A 

DATABASE 

they  get  SOL  Anywhere. 


Ready  to  get  serious  about  bringing  enterprise  database  power  to  your  application?  Join  the  thousands  of  Sybase 
iAnywhere®  application  partners  and  customers  who  are  already  powering  their  solutions  with  SQL  Anywhere. 
By  embedding  SQL  Anywhere  into  your  server,  desktop  and  mobile  applications,  you  can  lower  engineering  and  support 
costs,  reduce  your  sales  cycle  and  increase  customer  satisfaction.  And,  with  over  10  million  deployed  licenses,  you  can 
trust  that  SQL  Anywhere  has  the  functionality  and  scalability  needed  to  power  your  application,  regardless  of  whether 
your  customers  have  an  on-site  DBA  or  not.  So  if  you're  ready  to  get  serious  about  embedding  a  database,  learn  how 
SQL  Anywhere  can  deliver  some  serious  results  at  www.sqlanywhere.com/cw 

Sybase 

/Anywhere 


A 


Technology  Consulting  from  Accenture. 

Our  work;  with' businesses  and  governments 
.aryund  the  world  reveals  a  clear  pattern:  high 
performers  set  themselves  apart  by  positioning 
information  technology  as  a  strategic  asset 

and  a  partner  to  the  enterprise.  Findings  from: 

our  comprehensive  ongoing  research  confirfil 
that  pattern. 

Accenture  technology  Consulting  helps  bridge 
the  gap  between  an  organization's  existing  IT 
capabilities  and  its  vision  fctrftigh  performance. 

We  draw  upon  extensive  resources  and  experience 
til  enable  our  clients  to  achieve  their  goals: 


Standardization,  consolidation  and 
virtualization  of  IT  infrastructure 


To  learn  more  about  Accenture  Technology 

C o rttedf t ing,  visit  ace e#f ffr e . c o m / 1 e c h n o to g y 


Are  you  investing  in  IT? 
Or  just  spending  on  IT? 


HoW' you  perceive  your  IT  investments  m 

what  you  get  out  of  them.  While  Some  hr 
the  highest-performing  businesses  foe 
They  use  thru  IT  investments  to  drive  inoov; 
and  growth.  To  see  how  Accenture  Tech i 
can  help  yotf  #)  the  same,  visit  iu  inline 


> 

accenture 

High  performance.  Delivered. 
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Maverick  With 
A  Clear  Vision 

This  newlv  minted  CIO  figured  out 
n  way  to  extract  value  from  I  B  of 
corporate  data. 


7TB  of  data  associated  with 
4.000  internal  systems. 

Me  felt  that  an  enterprise 


challenged  the  campus  mi 
Alter  graduation.  Harmltor 
loined  Ford  of  Europe  to  hi 
an  innovation  department 


at  Hewlett-Packard  Co  u 
1997.  he  |omed  FedEx  as 
adviser,  leading  protects 
that  designed  andimplet 
large-scale  data  warehoi 
online  applications.  Sun. 
promoted  in  2001  to  a  tin 


has  been  to  balance  the 
tonality  of  Web  2.0  with 
guaianleesout  customc 
come  to  expect  from  Fed 
is  working  onbotbprevs 
detection  techniques,  pi 
focusing  onAJAXtechn 
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Maverick  With 
A  Clear  Vision 

This  newly  minted  CIO  figured  out 
a  way  to  extract  value  from  7TB  of 
corporate  data.  By  Robert  L.  Mitchel 


WEN  XIAO. 

38,  believes 
the  CIO  title 
should  stand 
for  “chief  innovation  of¬ 
ficer.”  Xiao.  CIO  of  the  BT 
Business  unit  at  telecom¬ 
munications  giant  BT 
Group,  attributes  his  track 
record  of  success  to  two 
beliefs  that  he  says  are 
the  mark  of  every  innova¬ 
tor.  No.  1:  The  status  quo 
is  never  good  enough 
—  there’s  always  a  way  to 
do  things  better,  faster  and 
cheaper.  And  No.  2:  He  can 
make  a  difference  by  doing 
things  differently.  “I  was 
never  classified  as  some¬ 
body  who  followed  the 
rules  or  who  would  keep 
the  status  quo,”  he  says. 

A  native  of  Beijing,  Xiao 
began  his  career  at  a  Chi¬ 
nese  high-tech  start-up 
and  also  worked  at  Lucent 
Technologies  developing 
enterprise  applications  be¬ 
fore  attending  MIT,  where 
he  earned  an  MBA  and 
master’s  of  engineering  in 


in  2002.  In  the  three  years 
that  followed,  he  built  a 
track  record  at  BT,  culmi¬ 
nating  in  his  May  1  promo¬ 
tion  to  CIO  of  BT  Business, 
a  $4  billion  business  unit: 

In  an  early  assignment 
as  director  of  an  internal 
strategy  team,  Xiao  guided 
business  process  improve¬ 
ments  by  applying  supply 
chain  management  con¬ 
cepts  such  as  just-in-time 
and  lean  manufacturing 


and  collaboration  to  track 
order  flows  and  develop 
customer  service  standards 

BT.  Those  efforts  broke 
down  departmental  system 
and  process  silos.  “We  ap¬ 
plied  the  same  principles  to 
telecom  customer  service, 
because  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  it's  the  same  thing,”  he 
says.  Those  methodologies 
are  now  standard  through¬ 
out  the  business. 

Xiao’s  technical  skills 
are  matched  by  an  ability 
to  sell  the  business  benefits 
of  change.  “I've  witnessed 
skeptics  converted  to  fans 
with  every  major  delivery 
he  has  done  over  the  last 
two  years,”  says  Paul  Stans- 
field,  business  engagement 
director  at  BT  Business. 

More  recently,  Xiao  pur¬ 
sued  a  vision  for  deriving 
business  intelligence  from 
7TB  of  data  associated  with 
4,000  internal  systems. 

He  felt  that  an  enterprise 
data  warehouse  would  be 
too  bulky  for  a  fast-chang¬ 
ing  business  and  turned  to 
a  concept  that  led  to  BT’s 
System  Sophia  project.  Xiao 
first  examined  what  busi¬ 
ness  intelligence  the  com¬ 


pany  wanted 
and  pulled  in 
only  the  rel¬ 
evant  data  to  support  it.  The 
team  then  built  a  Semantic 
Web-like  metadata  diction¬ 
ary  to  describe  each  data 
component  in  a  way  that 
has  meaning  to  the  business 
and  combined  that  with 
search  technology.  “We’re 
building  an  enterprise 
version  of  Google  [that] 
searches  data  embedded  in 
legacy  systems,”  he  says. 

So  far,  data  from  as  many 
as  80  systems  has  been  in¬ 
tegrated,  and  stakeholders 
are  using  wiki  technology 
to  build  the  dictionary  as 

>re  data  is  added. 

“Wen  has  broken  the 
mold  with  Sophia  by  creat¬ 
ing  a  tool  that  goes  beyond 
traditional  data  warehous¬ 
ing  offerings,"  Stansfield 
says.  The  system  delivers 
five  times  the  data  in  one- 
tenth  the  time,  he  adds. 

Since  becoming  CIO, 

Xiao  has  reduced  problem 
escalations  to  his  office 
from  an  average  of  four  to 
five  per  day  to  zero,  and  he 
is  moving  the  IT  team  to  an 
offensive  position.  “I  want 
to  improve  the  productivity 
of  IT  operations  by  100% 
this  year,”  Xiao  says. 

He’s  also  busy  develop¬ 
ing  an  offshoring  operation 
in  Dalian,  China.  “In  five 
years,  I  would  see  myself 
running  that  China  cen¬ 
ter  and  growing  it  into  a 
world-class  IT  services 
company  —  like  the  Info- 
sys  of  China,”  he  says. 

For  now,  his  primary 
focus  is  solving  immediate 
business  problems.  Xiao 
says  his  peers  outside  of 
IT  who  are  running  vari¬ 
ous  operations  might  know 
their  segments  better  than 
he  does,  “but  we  have  the 
methodology  and  ability  to 
make  a  big  difference  very 
quickly,”  Xiao  says.  ■ 


30-SECOND 
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;  ;  college.  Hamilton 

;  opened  a  co-op 
mMmnJ  bookstore  that 
challenged  the  campus  monopoly. 
After  graduation.  Hamilton,  30. 
joined  Ford  o(  Europe  to  help  create 
an  innovation  department,  but  he 
soon  decided  that  the  corporate  life 
wasn't  a  good  ht  and  moved  to  San 
Francisco  to  explore  entrepreneurial 
opportunities.  In  2005.  he  created 
GreenPrint  to  reduce  the  wasted 
paper  that  accumulates  when  Web 
articles  are  printed. 

TECHN010OY  CAN... -Elimi¬ 
nate  poverty,  spread  freedom  and 
democracy,  and  greatly  improve 
everyone's  quality  of  life." 

BOOK  MOST  RECENTLY  ON  YOUR 
NIQHTSTAND:  An  audio  version  ol 
The  Looming  Tower  Al  Qaeda  and  the 
Road  to  9/1).  by  Lawrence  Wright 


at  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  in  China.  In 
1997,  he  joined  FedEx  as  a  technical 
adviser,  leading  projects  and  teams 
that  designed  and  implemented 
large-scale  data  warehouses  and 
online  applications.  Sun,  37.  was 
promoted  In  2001  to  a  high-profile 
management  position,  where  he 
was  responsible  for  development 
and  day-to-day  operation  of  a  first- 
generation  FedEx  pricing  system. 
CURRENT  PROJECT:  'A  challenge 
has  been  to  balance  the  rich  func¬ 
tionality  of  Web  ZO  with  the  security 
guarantees  our  customers  have 
come  to  expect  from  FedEx.  My  team 
is  working  on  both  prevention  and 
detection  techniques,  particularly 
focusing  on  AJAX  technologies.' 
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TYRONE  HOWARD 

40 

thusiasm  for  work-  j  ; 

Project  Manager 
Extraordinaire 

Following  a  stint  in  the  public 
sector,  he  started  a  consulting 
firm.  By  Eugene  A.  Demaitre 

back  to  his  time  as  a 
collegiate  athlete  and  coach. 
“Coaching  NCAA  wrestling 
taught  me  discipline,"  he 
says.  “When  I  talk  to  people, 

I  like  to  see  that  same  ener¬ 
gy  we  put  into  sports  turned 
into  a  passion  for  something, 
whether  it  be  for  academ¬ 
ics,  a  musical  instrument  or 
their  profession. 

“As  a  coach,  I  learned 

ALEX  ISK0L0 

Pilot  in 
Smart 
Search 

TITLE:  CEO 

ORGANIZATION: 

1  Howard  is 

1  working  to 

I  improve  the 

-A  profession  of 

project  management,  not 
only  by  developing  tools  and 
techniques,  but  also  by  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  mentor. 

“Project  management  sys¬ 
tems  fail  constantly,  but  it's 
not  just  about  the  technol- 

President 

BizNova 

Consulting 

r  1 

H  With  over 
■  ■  15  years 

j  of  project 

' w  manage¬ 

ment  experience,  most 
recently  as  manager  of 
the  IT  project  manage- 

motivators,”  says  Howard. 

“I  learned  how  to  lose,  how 
to  win  and  how  to  be  a  team 
player.  I  have  a  genuine 
place  in  my  heart  for  train¬ 
ing,  pushing  myself.  That 
translates  into  reading  a  lot, 
interacting  with  teammates 
and  public  speaking.” 

Howard  travels  nation¬ 
wide  to  speak  before  gov¬ 
ernments,  universities  and 

30.SEC0HD 

1  1  BI00RAPHY: 

1  1  Iskold,  34, 

1  started  his 
MM.:  career  in 

1994  as  a  software  engineer 
at  Goldman  Sachs  &  Co.  In 

2000,  he  founded  Infor¬ 
mation  Laboratory,  which 
pioneered  the  application 
of  complexity  science  to 

says  Howard,  37,  founder 
of  BizNova  Consulting  in 
Gilbert,  Ariz.  “A  project 
management  system  is  just  a 
tool.  It's  like  this:  A  carpen¬ 
ter  can  buy  a  hammer,  but 
the  hammer  won't  build  a 
house.  In  IT,  it's  the  people 
who  do  the  building,  not  the 
tools.  Project  management 
often  fails  because  it's  not 

ment  office  for  the  city  of 
Chandler,  Ariz..  Howard, 

37.  recently  founded  Biz¬ 
Nova.  which  focuses  on 
consulting  and  training  in 
project  management 

lishing  an  IT  project  man¬ 
agement  portal  that  pro¬ 
vides  access  to  training, 
process,  forms,  consult¬ 
ing  information,  oversight 
committee  information. 

businesses  about  project 
management.  He  has  also 
served  as  an  adjunct  instruc¬ 
tor  at  the  Keller  Graduate 

School  of  the  University  of 
Phoenix  and  a  lecturer  at 
the  Carey  School  of  Arizona 
State  University. 

“TV  was  mentoring  a 
junior  project  manager,” 
recalls  Delmont.  “This 
person’s  performance  was 

software  engineering.  That 
business  was  acquired  in 

2003  by  IBM.  which  has 
incorporated  the  technology 
into  its  Rational  Architect 
toolbox.  As  chief  architect 
at  DataSynapse  Inc.,  Iskold 
helped  bring  to  market  the 
GridServer  and  Fabric- 
Server  products.  Today,  he 
is  CEO  and  founder  of  Adap- 
tiveBlue.  which  is  develop¬ 

ture  needs  to  change." 

Marilyn  Delmont,  CIO  for 
the  city  of  Chandler,  Ariz., 

strategic  planning  infor¬ 
mation.  tools  and  access 
to  a  project  management 

stellar,  and  Ty  put  him  on 
a  highly  visible  project.  Be¬ 
cause  of  my  confidence  in 
him,  I  said,  ‘Let's  do  it.’ 

ing  smart-browsing  and 
personalization  technology 
aimed  at  the  Semantic  Web. 
CURRENT  PROJECT:  “We 

five  years  before  he  left  his 
position  as  head  of  the  city’s 

"Be  a  vehicle  for  what  we 
thought  was  impossible." 

“He  encouraged  the  junior 
person  to  go  back  to  school,” 
Delmont  says.  “TV  coached 

are  developing  unique,  top- 
down  Semantic  Web  tech¬ 
nologies  that  make  it  easier 
for  people  to  find  relevant 

She  says  Howard  “has  the 
ability  to  build  good  strategic 
relationships  with  clients  and 

ments  need  to  be  competi¬ 
tive  —  agencies  look  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  best  services  to  the 

million-dollar  projects  on 
time  and  under  budget.  TV 
has  left  a  legacy  of  a  great 

information  online.  Our  first 
product  BlueOrganizer,  al¬ 
lows  you  to  instantly  add  a 

whoever  he  comes  into  con¬ 
tact  with.  For  any  proposal 
or  business  plan,  he  has  done 

public.  How  can  they  serve 
them  efficiently?”  Because 
things  such  as  ERP  systems 

team  of  talented  managers." 

Looking  ahead,  Howard 
says  that  BizNova  is  “work¬ 

book  to  your  Amazon  wish 
list,  reserve  a  restaurant 
table  or  find  a  map  of  a 

due  diligence  and  provides 
several  alternatives." 

“What  intrigues  me  is 
how  IT  relates  to  business 
and  competitive  advantage," 
says  Howard.  “Even  govem- 

can  be  so  expensive,  he 
notes,  agencies  “really  want 
to  choose  the  right  project." 

Howard’s  desire  to  make 
project  management  more 
comprehensive  and  his  en- 

ing  with  executives  to  de¬ 
velop,  hire  and  place  project 
managers.  We’re  offering  a 
complete  solution:  hiring, 
support,  certification  and 
speaking.”  ■ 

1  travel  destination." 

1  MOST-CRITICAL  TECHNOL- 
;  00Y  FOR  IT  THIS  YEAR: 

;  “Personalization.  As  users' 

1  attention  becomes  scarce, 

1  relevance  becomes  the  key." 
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gets  through. 


This  is  Tech  Dispenser.  Unlike  bot-powered  blog  networks,  we  have  actual  human 
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Master  of  Data 
Warehousing 

He  started  as  an  IT  temp  and 
now  oversees  a  21-hospital 
data  repository.  By  Mary  K.  Pratt 


-  TEVEN  BARLOW 
intended  to  work 
in  health  care,  as 
either  a  dentist  or 
a  hospital  admin¬ 
istrator.  But  a  temporary  job 
lured  him  into  IT,  where  he 
has  established  himself  as 
a  leader  in  business  intelli¬ 
gence  and  data  warehousing 
for  the  health  care  industry. 

Barlow,  38,  is  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  enterprise  data 
warehouse  at  Intermoun¬ 
tain  Healthcare,  a  Salt  Lake 
City-based  nonprofit  health 
system.  He  manages  a  team 
of  40  and  oversees  a  data 
repository  that  integrates  48 
“ -  of  data  from 


hospitals  and  100  clinics. 

His  department  manages 
the  infrastructure  and  proc¬ 
esses  used  to  deliver  the 
analytics  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  then  uses  to  develop 
strategies  for  cutting  costs 
and  improving  clinical  qual¬ 
ity,  patient  satisfaction  and 
patient  safety. 

“Those  are  our  funda¬ 
mental  business  goals,  and 
we  use  information  in  our 


and  support  those  goals,” 
Barlow  says. 

Under  his  watch.  Inter¬ 


award-winning  leader  for  il 
data  warehousing  practice: 

Barlow  also  shares  his 
expertise  through  the 


and  nearly  300  individual 
members. 

Barlow  is  currently  lead¬ 
ing  the  effort  to  create  the 


components  of  an  >  J _ 

enterprise  clinical 
information  system  that  In¬ 
termountain  and  GE  Health¬ 
care  are  developing  jointly. 

“Steve  is  extremely  inno¬ 
vative.  He’s  one  of  the  best 
team-builders  I've  ever  met. 
He  has  a  great  ability  to  fos¬ 
ter  a  culture  of  collaboration 
and  camaraderie  and  is  able 
to  achieve  tremendous  re¬ 
sults,”  says  senior  engineer¬ 
ing  manager  Tom  Burton, 
Barlow’s  former  boss  and 
now  his  peer. 

Barlow  has  built  his  entire 
career  at  Intermountain.  He 
started  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  while  a  senior  at  the 
University  of  Utah,  where 
he  earned  a  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  in  health  education 
and  promotion.  His  first 
job  at  Intermountain  was  a 
temporary  position  setting 
up  computers.  Although  he 
had  plans  to  attend  either 
dental  school  or  a  graduate 
program  for  hospital  admin- 


kind  of  seemed  like  a  r 
ral  fit.  But  I  didn’t  wan 
a  stereotypical  prograi 


He  took  a  permanent  job 
in  technical  support  and 
moved  up  through  the  IT 
department  and  into  his 
current  position  in  2004.  He 
says  much  of  his  technical 
education  came  through  on- 


has  five  children,  enjoys 
reading,  particularly  history, 
science  fiction  and  “all  good 
fiction,”  as  well  as  business 
and  leadership  books.  ■ 

Pratt  is  a  Computerworld 
contributing  writer  in 
Waltham,  Mass.  Contact  her 
at  marykpratt@verizon.net. 


Catalyst 
For  New 
IT  Goals 
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:  Wstw  i  While  still 
;  JEjar  ;  a  student 
liW  at  Purdue 
University  in  1992,  Kitn 
co-authored  Tripwire,  con¬ 
figuration  audit  and  control 
software  that's  now  used  by 
more  than  5,500  organiza¬ 
tions  worldwide.  In  2004, 
Kim  co-founded  the  IT  Proc¬ 
ess  Institute,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  dedicated  to  developing 
prescriptive  guidance  for  IT, 
security  management  and 
auditing  operations.  That 


co-authored  Visible  Ops 
Handbook  Implementing  OIL 
in  4  Practical  and  Auditable 
Steps,  which  has  sold  more 
than  75,000  copies. 
MOST-CRITICAL  TECHNOL¬ 
OGIES  FOR  IT  THIS  YEAR: 
“The  vast  majority  of  IT  or¬ 
ganizations  realize  that  they 
can't  simultaneously  deliver 
their  committed  projects  on 
time  while  delivering  reliable 
IT  service.  What  we  need 
now  is  the  decision  science 
of  how  we  make  good,  in¬ 
formed  decisions  about  how 
to  manage  technology  to  get 
the  business  what  it  needs 
and  make  sure  it  is  always 
working  when  it  should." 
BOOK  MOST  RECENTLY  ON 
YOUR  NI0HTSTAND:  Zero: 
The  Biography  of  a  Danger¬ 
ous  Idea,  by  Charles  Seife 
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IT 

Issue  Date:  August  6 
Space  Deadline:  July  25 

For  40  years,  Computer- 
world  has  been  the  most 
trusted  source  for  news  with 
a  broad  analytical  view  of 
how  that  news  affects  tech¬ 
nology  professionals  jobs. 
This  highly  anticipated  issue 
is  the  perfect  venue  to  high¬ 
light  career  opportunities  at 
your  organization.  Read  by 
over  1,400,000  qualified  IT 
professionals,  Computer- 
world  will  put  your  recruit¬ 
ment  message  in  front  of  the 
talent  you  need  to  reach. 
National  and  regional  print 
advertising  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  available.  Print, 
job  postings,  banners, 
e-newsletters  and  more. 

Call  for  details! 
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Place 

your  Labor 
Certification 
Ads  here! 

Are  you 
frequently 
placing  legal  or 
immigration 
advertisements? 

Let  us 
help  you 
put  together 
a  cost  effective 
program  that 
will  make  this 
time-consuming 
task  a  little 
easier. 


800.762.2977 
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TRUE  TALES  OF  IT  LIFE  AS  TOLD  TO  SHARKY 


Imponderable 

User  calls  pilot  fish  to  report 
that  the  company's  phone 
lines  have  gone  down  -  no¬ 
body  can  make  or  receive 
long-distance  calls.  Fish  pulls 
out  his  cell  phone  and  calls 
the  telco  to  report  the  outage. 
Telco  guy:  “The  reception 
on  our  call  is  very  bad.  Are 
you  calling  on  a  cell  phone?” 
Fish:  “Yes.  I  am."  Telco:  “You 
should  call  back  on  a  land  line 
so  that  I  can  hear  you  better.” 
Fish:  “Well,  honestly,  if  our 
phone  lines  were  working,  I 
don't  think  we'd  need  to  have 


Incomprehensible 

There's  a  major  Internet 
problem  affecting  the  entire 
company,  and  this  pilot  Ash 


receives  an  e-mail  marked 
“high  priority.”  “It  was  also 
labeled. ‘Must  be  completed 
today!'  "fish  says.  “It  stated 
that  I  have  no  trash  can  at 
my  desk.  Now  what  the  heck 


Unacceptable 

IT  auditors  want  proof  that 
this  pilot  Ash -who  used  to 
be  on  the  configuration  team 
but  isn’t  anymore  -  no  longer 
has  access  to  the  administra¬ 
tive  account.  Fish’s  solution 
is  simple  and  quick:  He  logs 
in,  tries  to  access  the  admin 
account,  fails,  then  cuts  and 
pastes  the  “access  denied" 


output  into  an  e-mail  mes¬ 
sage.  “But  that's  not  good 
enough  for  the  auditors." 
grumbles  Ash.  “They  require 
that  a  screenshot  be  taken  of 
the  desktop  with  the  terminal 
window  showing  the  failed 
attempt.  After  a  moment  of 
cognitive  dissonance,  I  duti¬ 
fully  complied.  But  I'm  still  not 
quite  sure  what  they're  trying 
to  conArm  -  perhaps  that  the 
screenshot  function  works?" 

Indisputable 

A  Severity  1  issue  -  the  high¬ 
est  severity  that  can  be  as¬ 
signed  -  is  routed  to  this  IT 
help  desk  pilot  Ash.  and  the 
trouble  ticket  includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  of  business 
impact:  “Clients  at  this  facility 
were  unable  to  utilize  com¬ 
puter  equipment  during  the 
power  outage."  Fish  knows 
exactly  what  to  do:  “I  kept  the 
report  and  hung  it  on  the  wall 
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■  FRANKLY  SPEAKING 

Frank  Hayes 


The  iPhone  Project 


THE  iPHONE  has  finally  arrived.  Apple  sold  more 
than  500,000  of  the  little  darlings  the  first  week¬ 
end,  and  you  can  be  sure  that  some  of  the  people 
who  bought  them  are  at  your  company.  They’ll 
want  to  use  their  iPhones  for  work.  And  no  matter  what  Gart¬ 
ner  says,  if  one  of  them  is  your  CEO,  you’ve  got  no  choice. 

Do  users  want  these  gadgets  because  they’re  useful  business 


tools  or  because  they’re 
yuppie  bling?  Doesn’t 
matter.  They're  here. 

We  know  that  saying  no 
won’t  work.  Either  we 
support  iPhones  on  our 
own  terms,  or  we’ll  waste 
endless  energy  in  cat- 
and-mouse  games  with 
users,  all  the  while  gen¬ 
erating  bad  feelings  that 
will  sabotage  everything 
else  we  do. 

So  let’s  stop  kidding 
ourselves.  For  IT,  the 
iPhone  isn’t  a  choice.  It’s 
a  project. 

Like  every  project, 
it  must  have  a  business 
sponsor.  And  user  re¬ 
quirements.  And  a  plan 
for  budget  and  deliver¬ 
ables. 

It  doesn't  have  to  be  a 
big,  complex  project.  In 
feet,  it  shouldn’t  be.  This  is 
a  chance  to  prove  that  we 
can  handle  a  quick,  light¬ 
weight  project  that  makes 
politically  powerful  users 
happy  without  risking 
security  or  stability. 

You  know  how  to  do 


it.  But  here’s  your  cheat 
sheet  anyway: 

■  Identify  a  business 
sponsor  for  the  iPhone 
support  project.  That’s 
likely  your  highest-rank¬ 
ing  iPhone  user,  but 
mainly  it’s  someone  to 
take  the  business-side 
political  heat.  Remember, 
no  business  sponsor,  no 
iPhone  support  —  and 
you’re  off  the  hook. 

■  Make  clear  that  IT 
won’t  pay  for  iPhones. 
Any  business  user  with  a 
good  enough  reason  can 
find  the  necessary  money 
in  his  own  budget. 

■  Acquire  a  testbed 
iPhone.  You  don’t  really 
think  users  will  put  up 
with  endless  testing  that 
ties  up  their  brand-new 
toys,  do  you? 


■  Let’s  stop  kid- 
ding  ourselves. 
For  IT,  the  iPhone 
isn’t  a  choice. 

It’s  a  project. 


Explain  clearly  to 
users  that  at  first,  your 
iPhone  support  will  be 
minimal  —  and  that 
you’ll  expand  it  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  you  can,  but  your 
No.  1  priority  is  prevent¬ 
ing  thieves  and  hackers 
from  hurting  either  the 
users  or  the  company. 

■  Ask  each  iPhone  user 
for  the  one  specific  area 
that’s  most  important  for 
IT  to  get  working  first. 
And  don’t  just  aggregate 
these  responses;  priori¬ 
tize  on  the  basis  of  what’s 
easiest,  what’s  most 
practical  and  what  comes 
from  your  most  politi¬ 
cally  important  users. 

■  Record  serial  num¬ 
bers.  Photograph  each  de¬ 
vice.  Make  a  big  show  of 
this.  It  tells  users  you’re 
taking  it  all  seriously 

—  and  guarantees  you 
know  each  authorized 
iPhone  user. 

■  Password-protect 
iPhone  voice-mail  ac¬ 
counts.  Even  a  weak, 


password  is  better  than 
AT&T’s  default,  which  is 
to  check  Caller  ID  to  see 
if  the  iPhone  is  calling. 
These  days.  Caller  ID  is 
easy  for  even  amateurs  to 
spoof. 

■  Start  figuring  out 
IMAP  over  SSL.  That’s 
what  you’ll  be  using  to 
support  e-mail  on  the 
iPhone. 

■  Set  up  a  plan  for  roll¬ 
ing  out  configuration 
changes  and  security 
adjustments  and  for  con¬ 
firming  firmware  updates 

—  and  make  sure  users 
know  about  it.  That’s 
your  excuse  for  continu¬ 
ing  to  track  who’s  using 
iPhones,  and  it  helps  kill 
their  temptation  to  go  it 
alone. 

■  Roll  out  changes  early 
and  often,  especially 
security-related  changes. 
Don’t  just  roll  them  up  into 
big  releases;  that  may  be 
less  labor-intensive,  but  it 
means  you’ll  lose  the  face 
time  with  important  users. 

Remember,  every  time 
those  users  see  you  ex¬ 
panding  what  they  can 
do  with  their  iPhones,  the 
more  impressed  they’ll  be 
that  IT  is  actually  work¬ 
ing  for  them. 

And  that  makes  the 
iPhone  very  useful  to  us 

—  even  if  it  is  just  yuppie 
bling.* 

Frank  Hayvs,  Computer- 
world’s  senior  news  col¬ 
umnist,  has  covered  IT  for 
more  than  20  years.  Con¬ 
tact  him  at  frank_hayes@ 
computerworld.com. 
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istration  requirements.  Or,  for  applications  that  have  to  link  with  multiple  systems  and  process! 
InUrSystaras  /  InterSystems  Ensemble*.  Your  applications  will  become  mtarSytUms 
r  imr*  connectable,  and  you’ll  be  able  to  rapidly  enhance  them  rlVTiim  p 
I  Al  jU  with  a  rich  Web  interlace,  adaptable  workflow,  rules-based  y‘n|Vr|BK|  |* 

InterSystems’  software  is  embedded  in  over  100,000  systems,  including  critical  solutions  in  most 
of  the  world’s  leading  hospitals.  For  twenty-nine  years,  we  have  been  making  developers  more  suc¬ 
cessful  by  providing  innovations  that  enrich  applications. 

Download  a  fire,  fully  functional  copy  ofCachi,  or  see  a  demonstration  of  Ensemble,  at  InterSystems.com/Frrel  1A 


THE  WORLD'S  FIRST  QUAD-CORE  PROCESSOR  FOR  MAINSTREAM  SERVERS 

The  new  Quad-Core  Intel’  Xeon*  Processor  5300  series  delivers  up  to  150%  more  performance  than  the 
competition?  Based  on  the  ultra-efficient  Intel*  Core”  microarchitecture  it’s  the  ultimate  solution  for  managing 
runaway  cooling  expenses.  Learn  why  great  business  computing  starts  with  Intel  inside.  Visit  intel.com/xeon 


MULTIPLY  ENERGY  EFFICIENCY 
AND  MAXIMIZE  COOLING. 


